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To comply with requests of our customers, dealers 
and distributors, we have completed years of 
research and tests on three new products to add 
water-repellent materials and coatings to The 


THORO System, for protection to any type surface. 
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LOW-COST HOUSING DEMANDS 


RECOGNIZED INSULATION VALUE ee 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE COST... be 


that’s why 


ALFOL BUILDING BLANKET | 


IS THE INSULATION USED ON SO MANY FHA projects 





Yes, recognized thermal 
efficiency is an insula- 
tion ‘‘must’’ for FHA- 
financed housing... but 
low applied cost is 
equally vital. It is pre- 
cisely this combination 
that makes ALFOL 

the natural choice on 
large projects. For full 
details on why ALFOL 
does a better job, year- 
’round...at 
lower cost! 
tas 


ALFOL .. FIRST IN REFLECTIVE INSULATION 


REFLECTAL CORPORATION—155 EAST 44th ST.—NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Mitchel Gardens 
628 units— FHA 
Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. 


Fleming Heights 
230 units— FHA 
Richmond, Georgia 





Al Young 
Development 
200 units—FHA 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Richmond Apt>. 
308 units—FHA 
Richmond, Georgia 









A Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation 


FORGET 


WASHER REPLACEMENT 


for the life of the faucet 





Save $1.00 or more per faucet per year. Install the 
new BELCO ball bearing faucet washer and floating 
stem seal. Now used in many housing projects. Easily 
installed by your own olumber or maintenance 
mechanic. Used as original faucet equipment by 
leading faucet manufacturers 


Wire for sample 
MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belco Div. 
5919 ain Ave. 


DETROIT 4 MICHIGAN 
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BUFFALO’S LARGEST PUBLIC HOUSING- 







DANTE PLACE 
PROJECT 
Buffalo, New York 





—is 100% equipped with AllianceWare Bathtubs 











This seven-building Dante Place project containing 
616 dwelling units has been completed recently in 


Buffalo, New York. 


In these buildings every bathroom has an 
AllianceWare bathtub. A total of 816 tubs were in- 
stalled —making the installation 100° AllianceWare. 
You'll find AllianceWare in the largest projects. You'll 
find AllianceWare in the finest apartments and hotels. 
You'll also find AllianceWare in both pretentious and 
modest homes, and you'll find AllianceWare in re- 
modeled bathrooms of old homes. 


That’s because AllianceWare — porcelain-on-steel is 


ALLIANCEWARE, INC. ¢ Alliance, Ohio 


Closets . Sinks 


Bathtubs « Lavatories e 
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ARCHITECTS: Backus, Crane & Love, Buffalo, New York 
PLUMBING CONTRACTORS: Cor! C. Grimm and 


Henry M. Deckert, inc., Buffalo, New York 


designed to meet modern building needs. Lighter in 
weight for easier handling and easier installation. 
Porcelain-on-steel to assure a lustrous, stainproof, 
glistening, glass-hard surface. Formed steel to pro- 
vide exactness of dimensions and to avoid useless, 
unnecessary weight. Five beautiful colors—as well as 
white—to meet the ideas of the most color-conscious, 
Whether for an extensive housing project, luxury 
hotel or apartment, or for homes of any size—the 
outstanding qualities of AllianceWare make it pre- 
ferred by many leading architects and builders. 


Write for complete information describing Allianee- 


Ware — porcelain-on-stee!. 
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wine Can 
The Holder 
practical, economical, and 


sanitary solution to garbage 
can problems. 


PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 
> LASTS INDEFINITELY 





GUARD AGAINST KEY TROUBLE 


Why put up with another day of troubles with 
Lost Keys... Mixed-up Keys... Stolen Keys 
. Poorly Cut Keys... Expensive Lock Re- 





For Complete Details Write Direct 








ng sii — Equipment . . . ? CANNON-PARKER 
P.O. Box 1324, Birmingham, Ala 
a EE KEE EE 
Moore 
Taare Key Conia. 


FILE AND FIND KEYS FAST 
Easy to install... Simplicity itself. Keeps keys 
. right at the end of your finger tips! 


For complete details write 


P.0O.MOORE CORP. 


.. New York 10, N.Y. 


300 4th Ave 
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JACKIE ROBINSON TO UNDERTAKE 
COOPERATIVE HOUSING PROJECT 


Jackie Robinson, baseball star of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, has decided to go 
into the cooperative housing business 
for financial protection against the day 
when he has to quit the game. The 
34-year old star reportedly wants to do 
something constructive as well as 
profitable and, with his financial back 
ers, has bought a 7.8-acre lot in the 
Bronx on which they plan to erect 
eight six-story buildings to accommo 
date 612 families. They will be called 
the Jackie Robinson Apartments. 

The project is being designed for 
families with incomes of $3500 to 
$5000 a year and it is reported that 
down payments and carrying charges 
will be low. To acquire an apartment, 
the prospective tenant will buy stock in 
a corporation organized to operate the 
project on a cooperative basis. Price 
of the stock is not yet decided but pres- 
ent guesses are that it will be approxi 
mately $250 per room. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF INSTITUTE 
ORGANIZED TO AID INDUSTRY 

The nation’s “do-it-yourself” indus 
tries have recently organized a Do-It 
Yourself Institute to serve the industry 
wide interests of manufacturers en 
gaged in the new movement. The in 
stitute was founded by Orkin Exposi 
tions Management as a result of the 
first do-it-yourself show held in New 
York last March (see January JourRNAL, 
page 28). 

The institute’s first newsletter, pub 
lished in July, lists seven primary ob. 
jectives of the organization: to develop 
and promote the do-it-yourself theme; 
to serve as a clearing house for build 
ing and decorating information; to 
function as public relations adviser to 
the industry; to assist in the promotion 
of new products; to assist in the organ 
ization and production of do-it-yourself 
shows; to help introduce new ideas, 
processes, and methods; and to do an 
industry-wide research and education 
job. 


The general advisory committee of 
the institute is composed of representa 
tives of a variety of interested industries 
including tool, paint, building mate 
rials, rubber, plastic, and flooring com 
panies. 


NEW HOMES FOR AGED IN OFFING 
IN TWO CANADIAN PROVINCES 

The problem of providing low-rental 
housing accommodations for elderly 
persons in Meaford, Ontario will be 
partially solved by a gift of $30,000 
and the promise of an _ additional 
$30,000 from a private citizen tor a 
large housing project in which priority 
will be given elderly citizens of the 
town. 

Dr. John Godfrey, a former resident 
of the town, is giving the money. 

In Vancouver, British Columbia, 
meanwhile, the British Columbia Hous 
ing Foundation announced that the 
first of three buildings for housing 
aged people will be ready for occu 
pancy shortly. Two two-story build 
ings containing eight suites each will be 
for married couples and one single 
story building with four suites will be 
available for single people. 

Five additional buildings for housing 
aged persons will be erected shortly, 
with financial assistance from the pro 
vincial government. Assistance is also 
being sought from the Canadian gov 
ernment. 


UPHOLSTERERS UNION TO BUILD 
RESORT TOWN FOR PENSIONERS 

The American Federation of Labor’s 
Upholsterers International Union has 
announced plans to construct a 5 mil 
lion dollar community in Florida for 
use by its retired members. The com 
munity, to be paid for by the union’s 
55,000 members, will be a_ self-con 
tained village of 500 low-rent cottages, 
a convalescent and nursing home, a 
clinic, a community center, recreation 
areas, a man-made lake, service areas, 
and vacation cottages that may be 
rented to other labor organization 
members. 

The village will be built on a 614 
acre tract 12 miles north of West Palm 
Beach and will front on lagoons and 
the intercoastal waterway near Flor 
ida’s east coast. Cottages will rent for 
about $48 a month, somewhat more 

(Continued column one, page 258) 
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Now — thoroughly reviewed 


Causes and cures 
of economic fluctuation 
in the construction industry 








Here is a book that amply meets today’s need for 
1 comprehensive study of the construction indus 


and its economic problems Members of the 
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STABILIZING 
CONSTRUCTION 


THE RECORD AND POTENTIAL 


By Miles L. Colean 
and Robinson Newcomb 








\ Research Stud of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
327 pages, 6x 9, 12 illustrations, $6.00 
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“Must reading 
\ real treasure house t assist those leaders and 
laymen of the Construction Industry wh ire 
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the national well being says Norman P, 
Vason, Chairman of the Construction and Civic 
Development Committee, Chamber of Commerce 
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NEWS NOTES— 


(Continued from page 257) 


than one-third of the $120 monthly 
retirement check received from the up- 
holstering industry. 


SOCIAL WORKERS LEND SUPPORT 
TO HOUSING, SLUM CLEARANCE 

Two groups of social workers re- 
cently resolved to concentrate more of 
their attention on housing, slum clear- 
ance, and urban redevelopment. 

At a meeting in Fresno, in May, the 
California Conference of Social Work 
recommended to its program committee 
the establishment of a special section 
on housing at its 1954 conference. The 
resolution urging the special housing 
section developed out of the housing 
and welfare committee’s concern for 
the health and welfare aspects of hous- 
ing. The committee is (a) striving to 
stimulate community awareness of the 
health and welfare aspects of housing; 
(b) studying the programs of public 
and private agencies as they relate to 
these aspects of housing; (c) enlisting 
public support for these programs; (d) 
making recommendations for federal, 
state, and local housing legislation. 

The conference also authorized its 
regional vice-presidents to set up local 
committees on housing and on other 
subjects for which statewide commit- 
tees exist in order to increase local par- 
ticipation in the conference and to 
strengthen the state-wide committees. 

In Cleveland, the delegate assembly 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers last May urged that slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment pro- 
grams be expedited “to provide for 
sound community development with 
sufficient public housing for those per- 
sons who are displaced.” 

The association also resolved to sup- 
port the establishment of a national 
mortgage corporation for cooperatives 
to meet housing needs of middle-in- 
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SYDELL SOLVES GARBAGE PROBLEMS 
JUST IMAGINE .. 


For free folder and complete information write: 


Ropert K. CREIGHTON, 
Vice President, in Charge of Sales 


SYDELL MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, INC. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


come families. Support was also voted 
for federal legislation designed to estab- 
lish and maintain minimum standards 
covering on-the-job housing for migra- 
tory farm workers and for the devel- 
opment of housing research provided 
for in the Housing Act of 1949, with 
special attention to the needs of large 
families and the aged. 


LOCAL OPPOSITION TO PUBLIC 
HOUSING WANES WHEN BUILT 

Residents in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of a public housing project in 
a mid-western city were found to be 
more favorable to the development as 
the construction of it neared completion 
than they were when it was first an- 
nounced, according to a survey reported 
in the June Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. Reported by Kenneth E. 
Clark of the University of Minnesota 
and Charles E. Swanson of the Insti- 
tute of Communications Research, 
University of Illinois, the survey was 
conducted two weeks before the project 
received its first tenants and was a 
follow-up survey of a similar study 
made in 1950 when the plans for the 
project were first announced. (Results 
of the first survey were published in 
the Journal of Applied Psychology in 
October of 1951.) 

In both surveys, a sampling of resi- 
dents in the neighborhood were asked 
whether they favored or opposed the 
project, what effects on property values 
they expected to result from the proj 
ect, whether they thought the project 
would bring undesirable people into 
the neighborhood, and whether they 
thought the advent of the project 
would effect their long-range plans to 
stay in or leave the neighborhood. The 
residents were also asked a series of 
questions about the size of the project, 
the income limitations for tenants, the 
rents, the facilities, and the power of 
the housing authority to remove unde- 





. Garbage containers which are self- 
unloading, wind proof, rain proof, dog proof, vermin proof, 
insect proof, child proof and having ten times the life 
expectancy of conventional cans. SYDELL is all of that 
and patented—seeing and using are the proof of SYDELL. 
AUTHORITIES ARE DEDICATED TO THE 
JOB OF PROVIDING SAFE AND SANITARY HOUSING 
—SAFETY AND SANITATION ARE SYMBOLIZED IN 
SYDELL. 





























sirable people from the project. These 
latter questions were asked to deter 
mine what the residents actually knew 
about the project and low-rent housing. 

The second survey covered most of 
the same people who answered the first 
round of questions. Only slight changes 
in wording were made to compensate 
for the change in time and circum- 
stances. 

The report of the two surveys, indi- 
cated on charts with breakdowns of 
the income brackets of respondents, 
showed that while only 39 per cent of 
the respondents favored the project at 
the time of its announcement, 45 per 
cent of them favored it as it neared its 
completion. The percentages of people 
with no opinions were large in both 
surveys—23 per cent in 1950 and 24 
per cent in 1952. The figures also indi- 
cate that the shifts in opinion appar- 
ently were more from the opposed to 
the undecided column and from the 
undecided to the favor column rather 
than directly from opposed to favor. 

Comparisons of responses to the other 
questions in the survey showed a gen- 
eral inclination to approve the project 
and be less apprehensive about property 
values and undesirables in the neigh- 
borhood. The number of people who at 
first expected the project to effect their 
moving plans diminished from 28 per 
cent to 12 per cent. Responses also 
indicated that neighborhood residents 
were much better informed about the 
project in 1952 than in 1950. 

A breakdown of opinions in terms of 
respondents’ incomes showed the sharp- 
est change in opinions between the two 
surveys in the lower income bracket. 
In 1950, 35 per cent of low-income 
respondents—the smallest percentage of 
any group—favored the project and 43 

per cent—the largest percentage of any 
group—opposed it. Twenty-two per 
cent had no opinion. In 1952, however, 
the percentage of opposition in the low- 
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income group dropped from 43 per 
cent to 27 per cent—the smallest per- 
centage of any income group to oppose 
the project. 


ILLINOIS SAVINGS, LOAN GROUPS 
SET TO AID IN REDEVELOPMENT 

State-chartered savings and loan as 
sociations in Illinois have won the 
state’s approval for participation in re- 
development of blighted areas. The 
approval was announced in August by 
Orville E. Hodges, Illinois state audi- 
tor of public accounts in charge of sav 
ings and loan associations, who said 
that savings and loan associations under 
the state savings and loan laws have 
the authority to invest excess funds, 
but not exceeding 10 per cent of their 
assets, in redevelopment projects. 

The issue of state approval developed 
when the City Savings & Loan Associa 
tion in Chicago requested permission 
to join with the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission in rebuilding a 
blighted neighborhood of about 30 
blocks on Chicago’s near northwest 
side. The permission was granted and 
other similar savings and loan groups 
are expected to follow suit in other 
redevelopment areas. 

Tentative plans for the 30-block area 
currently proposed for such redevelop- 
ment call for from 1500 to 1900 dwell- 
ings in single family houses and in two- 
flat and elevator apartment buildings. 
The houses and two-flats will be offered 
for sale and the apartment building 
units will be rented. 


NEW YORK STATE PLANS SPECIAL 
HOUSING FOR CRIPPLED TENANTS 


Specially designed and equipped 
apartments to serve the needs of ortho- 
pedically handicapped persons are to be 
included in New York’s state-aided 
public housing program for persons of 
low income, according to Herman T. 
Stichman, state housing commissioner. 
These apartments will be available to 
civilians as well as veterans suffering 
from amputation or loss of one or both 
legs and for victims of cerebral palsy 
and poliomyelitis. 

The state has previously earmarked 
5 per cent of its state-aided housing for 
occupancy by the aged (see June 1952 
JourNAL, page 197). The specially de- 
signed apartments both for the aged 
and the orthopedically handicapped 
will now together constitute about 6 
per cent of the program’s units. 

The special equipment and designing 
for orthopedically handicapped will not 
be the same as for the aged, Mr. Stich- 
man said. Facilities for the former 
group will include parking facilities 

(Continued column one, page 297) 
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Here is why 3 housing authorities changed to... 


Prac, 
"Mite it Once 
Tenant Accounting System 


For every accounting operation 


® Posting the rent roll 
Receiving and fecording cash 
Posting miscellaneous 
charges and credits 
Summarizing the month’s 
igelabielailelat 





Saves Money 


Typical monthly savings reported 
by housing authorities after install- 
ing “Write it Once”  onunuy savines 


Case A — 102 units........... $100 
Case B —1,076 units........... $500 
Case C — 347 units........... $200 


Use “Write it Once” also for payroll 
and accounts payable. Standard 
forms are available from stock. 


om Pracdley, 


Charles R. Hadley Company 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf Forms 
and " Write it Once” accounting methods. 
Offices in principal cities. 
Consult your telephone directory. 


—— 


Saves 


50 to 75% 


of clerical 
time 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


Receiving and recording cash. 
Writing the receipt auto- 
matically creates entries in 
cash journal and tenant’s 
ledger. No posting...no 
transcription errors...no 
reconciling. 


EASY TO USE 


Anyone can learn the “Write it 
Once’ method in minutes. 
Accounting procedure is not 
changed. Rather, form design is 
changed so that in any opera- 
tion all records are created with 
one writing to eliminate need- 
less recopying of figures. Prov- 
ing the journal proves related 
records. Accounts are always 
current, work load is leveled. 
No need for overtime or “catch- 
up” accounting for month-end 
summaries. Endorsed by lead- 
ing housing authorities. 

















cocccccccnlne 1 
| Charles R. Hadley Company, Dept. 16H | 
| bos Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St. | 
| New York City 17: 342 Madison Ave. | 
Please send me more information on the 
| Write it Once Tenant Accounting System | 
| | 
E 
| NAM | 
| AUTHORITY | 
| ADDRESS l 
| city ! 
| ZONE STATE | 
_————— ‘ 





In Milwaukee — 


during NAHO's 20th annual meeting — October 13-16 


Delegates attending NAHO’s 1953 conference in Mil- 
waukee October 13-16 will have an opportunity to see, 
first hand, the publicly sponsored housing activity that has 
been going on in the city since 1921. During that year 
the city undertook a cooperatively financed project of 105 
separate “Garden Homes” to relieve the post-World War I 
housing shortage. Tours will be conducted both in the 
morning and afternoon of October 13 by the Housing 
Authority of the City of Milwaukee, taking delegates 
through some of the city’s housing projects and redevelop- 
ment areas. The afternoon visit will include a visit to 
suburban Greendale, one of the three greenbelt towns built 
in the middle thirties. 

Permanent Veterans Housing, City-Aided 

Although both the city and county of Milwaukee took ad- 
vantage of the federal government's 1945 offer to provide 
temporary housing for veterans in the form of demount- 
able homes, metal and wooden barracks, trailers, and quon- 
set huts, the Milwaukee common council in 1948 initiated 
its own city-sponsored veterans permanent housing pro 
gram under a plan of financing that later gained national 
recognition as the “Milwaukee Plan.” Under this arrange- 
ment, the city paid one-third of the cost of the project with 
a grant to the housing auhority and the housing authority 
provided the other two-thirds by a revenue bond issue. The 
Milwaukee authority was the first to develop a revenue 
bond acceptable to the market for financing a public hous 
ing project on a self-liquidating basis. 

Three projects for veterans were eventually built under this 
program—the 331-unit Southlawn project, accommodating 
about 1340 persons on the city’s south side; the 247-unit North- 
lawn project, accommodating about 1000 persons on the 
north side; and the 391-unit Berryland project, with a popula- 
tion of about 1580 in the northwest part of the city (see 
November 1949 JournaL or Housinec, page 28). 

All three of the veterans projects employ the same build- 
ing design—row houses of wood frame and brick veneer. 
Each unit has its own basement, heating system, laundry, 
front and back yard. Rents for the one-bedroom units are 
$55, two-bedroom units $60, three-bedroom $63. 

Low-Rent Housing Program, Federally-Aided 
The Milwaukee authority also has three low-rent public 





the Housing Authority of the City of Milwaukee 
will play host to tours of 


® its city-aided moderate rental 
veterans housing 


@ its low-rental housing 
@ its redevelopment areas 


@ plus ...a trip to the famous Greendale 


housing projects under its management, two of them built 
under Title II_of the Housing Act of 1949 and a third built 
in 1936 under the Public Works Administration. 

Hillside Terrace—232 units accommodating 940 people— 
was completed in 1950 and was built on a cleared site in the 
city’s blight-ridden sixth ward, where a combined Title LIII 
operation is in prospect to affect a rejuvenation of the general 
area. An extension of Hillside Terrace is now in the plan- 
ning stage under Title III, with construction expected to 
start early in 1954. 

The present Hillside buildings are solid masonry faced 
with common brick. Most of the units are three-story walk 
ups, although four-bedroom and some two-bedroom units are 
contained in row houses. Central heating is used for the 
project's 25 buildings and laundry facilities are available in 
the basements. 

The Westlawn project—726 units accommodating about 
2900 persons on the far northwest part of the city—consists 
of wood frame, brick veneer row houses designed similarly 
to the veterans housing projects, with individual heating 
systems, laundries, and front and back yards. 

Milwaukee’s third low-rent project is the 518-unit Park- 
lawn project built in 1936 by PWA. Its title was transferred 
just this year to the housing authority. The buildings are two- 
story, flat roof apartment structures and two-story row 
houses built of common brick on hollow tile and containing 
one-, two-, and three-bedroom units. Selected as one of ten 
housing projects of exceptional design and construction by 
a committee of architects in 1951, this project was fully de- 
scribed in the October 1951 Journat, page 342. 

Urban Redevelopment 

The Milwaukee housing authority, which also acts as 
the city’s redevelopment agency, is currently at work on re- 
development plans for four areas in the city, one of them 
tentatively approved by the common council. Slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment have been strongly and consistent- 
ly supported by the citizens of Milwaukee. As far back as 





GREENDALE 


The town of Greendale (site plan at left) will be included 
in the afternoon tour October 13 for NAHO conference dele- 





gates. One of the original greenbelt towns built in 1936 by 
the federal government and administered by the Farm Security 
Administration, the community is a completely planned residen- 
tial area accommodating about 15,000 people in 3000 homes. 
The town was sold to private buyers early this year. 
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public housing project. 
Buildings are of wood 
frame and brick ve- 
neer. 


Right — two-story 
buildings at Berryland, 


of a city-sponsored 
program. 


Scenes at right are 
of Hillside Terrace, a 
low-rent public hous- 
ing project built on 
cleared land in the 
sixth ward. Buildings 
are three-story walk- 
ups and row houses. 
An extension of Hill- 
side is expected to be 
under construction 
next year. 


Left—an aerial view 
of Westlawn, low-rent 


veterans permanent 
housing project, part 





HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


Commissioners of the host city authority are—The Reverend Cecil A. 
Fisher, Chairman; Mrs. Henry Gunderson; Harold Holand; Dr. J. Martin 
Klotsche; and Peter T. Schoemann. Authority's executive director is Richard 
W. E. Perrin. 





1948, before federal aid for revelopment became available, 
the city’s voters in a referendum approved a 2.5 million 
dollar bond issue to help finance redevelopment in the city. 
Again in April of this year the voters approved a $750,000 
bond issue for redevelopment work and the common council 
set up a $500,000 fund for the same purpose (see May 
JourNAL, page 157). The 1948 bond issue funds were not 
used before the deadline date for their expenditure but federal 
aid under Title I of the 1949 housing act has been earmarkd 
for Milwaukee in an amount that brings the total funds 
available for redevelopment to 3.75 million dollars. 

Redevelopment work, however, has been slowed by some 
legal snarls on land acquisition and a court case in the offing 
testing the constitutionality of Wisconsin’s blighted areas law. 
Nevertheless, work on study area 2—the Hillside area, in 
the sixth ward—is expected to begin in March of 1954. The 
common council has already set up a fund totaling $350,000 
for relocation housing to facilitate redevelopment (see April 
JournaL, page 120). 
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At left are two 
views of vine-covered 
buildings at the Park- 
lawn project.- Origi- 
nally built by the 
PWA in 1936, this 
project is now a low- 
rent project under the 
management of the 
Milwaukee authority. 
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February Ist ls Deadline Date 


for recommendations to Congress on public housing’s future 


From early March to July 28, Con 
gress delayed a decision on the fate of 
public housing under the new adminis 
tration—and also the fate of the various 
other programs provided under the 
Housing Act of 1949, Then in late 
July, in a burst of speed prior to ad 
journment, the answer, via the First 
Independent Offices Bill, came through 
on a temporary basis: 20,000 units of 
public housing during fiscal year 1954, 
with no funds to be used for planning 
future programs—but with the admin 
istrator of the Housing and Home Fi 
nance Agency committed to studying 
the program and coming back to Con 
gress as of February 1, 1954 with recom 
mendations as to “what next.” 

Other Action 

In the July 28 action, Congress also 
made the following moves: 

1—Gave the slum clearance and ut 
ban redevelopment program the go 
ahead but with the stipulation that the 
HHFA administrator (a) make federal 
aid contingent on the degree to which 
localities enforce health, sanitation, and 
safety codes and (b) ask for evidence 
as to whether or not rehabilitation of 
existing structures rather than demoli 
tion and rebuilding is feasible. 

2—Discontinued the housing research 
program, providing $125,000 to liqui 
date existing operations. 

3—Eliminated the authorization for 
the position of an assistant commis 
sioner for cooperative housing in the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

4—Increased by 50 million dollars 
the borrowing authority of the HHFA 
administrator for making loans to 
educational institutions for student and 
faculty housing. 

5—Provided that no public housing 
shall be authorized by the Public Hous 
ing Administration, or, if under con 
struction, can continue to be construct 
ed, in any community where the peo 
ple themselves through referendum or 
via their elected representatives indicate 
that they do not want it. This provision 
arose out of discussion of the long Los 
Angeles fight (see page 267) and fur 
ther recognized the situation there by 
going. on to set up special conditions 
for the federal government's absorbing 
any loss incurred in drawing the Los 
Angeles .program to a close (see page 
267). Conditions were also prescribed 
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for settling claims in other commun- 
ities where the voters might wish the 
program halted. 
Chain of Events 

The sequence of events leading to 
this July 28 action went like this. On 
July 20, after two months delay fol- 
lowing the Senate’s passage of the 
First Independent Offices Appropri 
ations bill on May 20 (see June 
JouRNAL, page 185), a conference 
committee was named to reconcile dif- 
ferences between House and Senate 
versions of the bill. On that date, the 
action as reported above was agreed 
upon. The following day, acting swift- 
ly, the House adopted the conference 
report. Three days later, on July 24, 
the Senate refused to go along with 
the conference recommendations and 
sent the bill back to the conference 
committee. The Senate sought to 
authorize continued planning for pub- 
lic housing units beyond the 20,000 
for fiscal year 1954, recognizing that 
almost 60,000 units are currently un- 
der annual contributions contract with 
PHA on which pre-construction work 


is already in advanced stages. The con- 
ferees, however, on July 27 refused to 
change their original position, with the 
result that on July 28 both houses 
passed the bill recommended by the 
conference committee. The July 24 
Senate fight for public housing was 
characterized by the National Housing 
Conterence as a strong one, with Con- 
gressmen Sidney Yates of Chicago and 
John McCormack of Massachusetts 
working tirelessly in the House to sus- 
tain the Senate position. 

On August 25, PHA Commissioner 
Charles E. Slusser released the list of 
housing authorities authorized to place 
20,000 units under construction be 
tween that date and June 30, 1954. 
Authorizations ranged from 4 to more 
than 1800 units per locality. 

“Shirtsleeve” Conferences 

Meanwhile, HHFA Administrator 
Albert M. Cole continued the “shirt- 
sleeve” conferences he started on July 
7 in an effort to develop recommenda- 
tions for President Eisenhower for a 
national policy (see July 
JourNAL, page 222). These studies 


housing 





HHFA Administrator Cole is shown left above during his Chicago ‘‘shirtsleeve”’ 
conference. With him are Chicago Housing and Redevelopment Coordinator James 
C. Downs, Jr.; William Reardon, manager of the redevelopment housing project that 
the group is viewing; and Herman O. Walther, a commissioner of the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission, the agency that assembled the site for the 2000 unit project. 
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were also expected to be the basis on 
which the required February | recom- 
mendations to Congress on public hous- 
ing would be made. Following July 7 
and 8 conferences with public interest 
and industry groups, Mr. Cole met dur- 
ing the week of July 13 with representa- 
tives of the prefabricated housing in- 
dustry, the Associated Builders of 
Greater New York, and mortgage fi 
nancing institutions. The following 
week, he held conferences with local 
citizen interest groups and representa- 
tives of organizations concerned with 
minority problems. Then on July 28, 
Mr. Cole consulted with municipal and 
state housing officials. 

The “shirtsleeve conferences” then 
moved out of Washington for a quick 
six-city series of meetings with repre 
sentative groups of local people con- 
cerned with housing: August 6—Chi- 
cago; August 7—Omaha; August 8— 
San Francisco; August 10—Albuquer 
que; August 11—Dallas; August 12— 
Memphis. 

Mr. Cole’s assistant administrator, 
Neal J. Hardy, accompanied him on his 
tour; also Robert Poston of his staff 
and Woodlief Thomas of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The conferences all fol- 
lowed a similar pattern: two hour ses- 
sions, during which spokesmen from 
both industry groups and public inter- 
est organizations were allowed five 
minutes each to give their version of 
the local housing situation, followed 








deaths of Senator Robert A. 


runner of the 1949 act. 


his death said 


done without him.” 


life. 


argue 





HOUSING LOSES SUPPORT IN DEATHS OF 
SENATORS TAFT, TOBEY 
Housing lost two of its staunchest and long-time supporters with the 
Taft of Ohio in August and of Senator 
Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshire in late July. Both Republican 
senators had fought consistently in the Senate for the low-rent housing 
and urban redevelopment programs. 

Senator Taft was one of the sponsors of the Housing Act of 1949 
and a co author of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, the unsuccessful fore 
His support of public housing grew out of a 
thorough study of the problem in the early 1940's, which convinced him 
that the federal government must participate in the low-rent housing 
program or most American cities would continue to decay. The Cleveland 
city planning commission, in a resolution of condolence at the time of 
. . he brought the federal government into working 
partnership with the cities, as well as with progressive private venture, 
and the long task of urban salvation was begun. It could not have been 


Senator Taft was frequently a speaker at housing meetings, having 
addressed the annual banquet of the National Housing Conference in 
May this year, after he had fallen victim to the illness that cost him his 


Senator Tobey, a strong fighter for the principles in which he be 
lieved, was also a sponsor of the Housing Act of 1949. He consistently 
voted for public housing and frequently took the floor of the Senate t 
igorously in its favor. Several of the Senate's strongest housing 
supporters were in New Hampshire attending funeral services for him 
when the crucial vote came in the Senate on July 28 that virtually killed 
public housing. Senator Tobey also was a frequent guest speaker 
National Housing Conference meetings. 


at 








by five minutes of questioning by Mr. 
Cole. Non-scheduled witnesses were 
then allowed one minute each. Attend 
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Mr. Cole again, second from right—this time at San Francisco. He is pictured 
in the foreground of Ping Yuen, famous Chinatown project of the Housing Authority 
of the City and County of San Francisco. With him are left to right M. Justin Herman, 
HHFA regional representative; Francis V. Keesling, Jr., representing the city’s mayor; 
and at the far right, John G. Melville, director of PHA’s San Francisco field office. 
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ance varied from city to city from about 
100 in Albuquerque to 200 and 300 in 
the other cities. Mr. Cole’s questions 
covered all aspects of the housing sit 
uation: inquiries about mortgage in 
terest rates, volume oft construction, 


public 


housing need, 


redevelopment 
progress, minority problems, relocation 
housing problems in slum clearance 
programs. 

On his return to Washington, Mr. 
Cole set about carrying through two 
other phases of his housing study: ap 
pointment of a stall to carry on specific 
studies within his own office and nam 
ing of an advisory committee to go over 
ideas he will propose. Names of ap 
pointees to this committee had not been 
announced as the JouRNAL went to 
press but former newspaperman W. 
Herbert Welch from Buckhannon, 
West Virginia, had been named to head 
up the staff studies, which are expected 
to be made over a six weeks period. 
Consultants to HHFA will be named 
to make these studies. 

Simultaneously, the two commis 
sions set up by Congress to study fed 
eral-aid programs and governmental 
operations generally (see page 293) 
were getting organized for action and 
housing and slum clearance were ex 
pected to come in for investigation and 
recommendations. 
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Mobilizing for Disaster — 


the Worcester Authority does fast, effective job of tornado recovery 


When a tornado struck three large 
developments of the Worcester Hous 
ing Authority on June 9 (see July 
JouRNAL, page 223), the authority re 
sponded with remarkable initiative and 
efficiency. A total of 805 families were 
forced to seek temporary shelter else 
where. The badly damaged develop 
ments were declared restricted areas by 
the National Guard of Massachusetts. 

Now, two months later, many fami 
lies are already back in their former or 
new apartments. More are returning 
daily to restored and freshly painted 
quarters. The 
motto now is: 


housing authority's 
“Everybody home by 
Thanksgiving.” 

How Was It Done? 

How did this return to normalcy 
come about. It is a fascinating story ot 
men and ideas; of action, organization, 
and selfless service to tenants. 

The dramatic saga is topped only by 
the incredible story of the tornado it 
self: The sudden black swirling cone 
that struck on June 9, hitting 300 to 
500 miles an hour. 
were smashed, 
away. 


Wooden houses 
flattened, or blown 
Automobiles were tossed sky 
ward like dead leaves in an autumn 
breeze. In the entire central Massachu 
setts area affected, there were 93 dead; 
1000 injured; 12,000 homeless; and 
2500 homes demolished. 

Lincolnwood, a barracks 
project for veterans, was completely 
destroyed—except for one building. 
Great Brook Valley Gardens, a feder 


wooden 


Typical view of tornado impact on Worcester’s public housing 
—showing roof and structural damage, window breakage. 
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PAUL L. SCHULTZ 
Newspaper Reporter, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 





ally-aided low-rental development, and 
Curtis Apartments, a state-aided devel- 
opment—both made of brick, concrete, 
and steel—withstood the blow. But all 
windows were smashed, all roofs blown 
off, and a number of walls and a few 
top stories collapsed. 

Almost before the wind died down 
and certainly before the debris stopped 
falling, the Worcester Housing Au- 
thority was in action. 

Who Did It? 

David M. Hayes, assistant executive 
director of the authority, had just left 
the administration office as the stevm 
broke. The office is located between 
the Curtis and the Great Brook Valley 
developments. The sky was dark and 
the wind came in gusts. As he drove 
along Tacoma street, which borders the 
south side of the Curtis Apartments, a 
section of apartment house wall fell 
on his car, injuring him. The tornado 
was on. Although he had pieces of 
glass in his skull, he dashed into sev- 
eral nearby buildings telling tenants to 
get under cover and not to light 
matches. 

He found a live telephone and called 
police and fire departments and utility 
companies. 

At the same time, Raymond P. Har- 
old, chairman of the authority, a doer 


and a man of quick decision, was on his 
way to Holden, a suburb of Worcester. 
When he got as far as Brattle street in 
Worcester, he saw houses smashed and 
wires and trees down. A man ran up to 
him and said: “Take me and my dog, 
I’ve lost my house.” He took both in 
his car—but had to abandon the car 
shortly when trafic became hopelessly 
snarled. He set out on foot and got to 
a phone. He made calls for Civil De 
fense equipment—trucks, _ stretchers, 
axes, flashlights, and the like. 

Then he flagged down the first car 
that came by, paid the man $5, and told 
him to take him to Great Brook Valley 
Gardens. 

Joseph T. Benedict, a colonel in the 
Air Force Reserve and executive direc- 
tor of the housing authority, was glanc- 
ing out the window of his downtown 
office when the twister was ripping 
through the housing developments. He 
was waiting for his wife to pick him 
up in their car. He watched large 
hailstones bounce off the sidewalk and 
a television aerial across the street, 
swaying dangerously in the wind, 
caught his attention. The phone rang. 
A friend was on the other end telling 
him of some kind of disaster in North 
Worcester. Benedict lives in North 
Worcester. 

When his wife came, they headed 
quickly for After ducking 
through back streets to avoid the crush 
of cars heading the same way, they 


home. 





The registration office in action—tenants registering for re-entry 
to their damaged homes: some 800 handled in one day. 
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found their home undamaged. They 
didn’t stop but drove right on toward 
the housing project area. Lincolnwood 
was a shambles. People were wander- 
ing about dazed and hurt. They helped 
some of them and then took off across 
a field to the Great Brook Valley Gar- 
dens and Curtis Apartments. 

The destruction they found there 
was unbelievable. All about them were 
dead, dying, and injured with ambu- 
lances, police, and dazed homeless ten- 
ants trying to master the situation. 

Benedict made his way to the ad- 
ministration office, where he found 
Harold already giving instructions to 
set up a first aid station. 

Maintenance Crew 

The housing authority’s maintenance 
men were either home or on their way 
home when the tornado struck. They 
all came back and pitched in clearing 
debris and searching for the dead and 
injured 

Milk and bakery trucks that arrived 
with food and drink for the workers 
and the homeless, were utilized to take 
the injured to hospitals. 

Several hours of precious daylight re- 
mained in which to search for missing 
persons. But floodlights were ordered 
at once, as it was obvious a long job lay 
ahead. 

Members of the housing authority 
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staff began getting tenants to register 
at the administration office. The pur 
pose of this move was to find out who 
was missing and to learn where ten 
ants planned to stay. The authority 
would have to contact the tenants on 
many matters in the days ahead. 

Mr. Harold called the contractors 
who built Curtis Apartments and 
Great Brook Valley Gardens as well as 
many other contractors He made ar 
rangements for work of reconstruction 
to begin early the next morning at day 
break. 

The National Guard was called in 
and the entire development was de 
clared a restricted area. 

Volunteers 

Meanwhile, downtown at the author 
ity’s offices, tenants were coming in to 
register, according to instructions that 
were now going out by radio. Clothing 
began to pour into this central office. 
Also baby carriages and cribs. No 
forms were filled out. The need was 
great and immediate. One woman 
came in crying that she had no crib for 
her baby. She was told to come right 
in and pick one out. No red tape. 
A Boston diaper concern shipped 500 
dozen diapers to the office and they 
went like hotcakes. 

Volunteers kept coming into the cen- 
tral office. They were put to work. A 





; ee 
From all over the city, contributions of clothing and household Trailers that came from the west and south were installed on the 


devastated site of a temporary housing project. 


priest and two nuns from Catholic 
Charities of the Diocese of Worcester 
quietly dropped in, set up a table, and 
went to work. 

Everyone at the administration office, 
at the development, and at the central 
ofice worked through the night. 

The next day Harold concentrated on 
meetings at city hall with federal, state, 
and city officials. His principal aims 
were to obtain funds to aid in rehabili 
tation and start the machinery going to 
bring trailers from distant parts of the 
country to Worcester for use in emer 
gency housing. 

Property Protection 

Zenedict, at the central office, ad 
dressed himself to the huge task of 
creating a sense of security among the 
tenants by winning their confidence 
through efficient processing and pro 
tection of their property. He was im 
measurably aided by an already able 
and efficient staff and was strongly 
backed by all of his commissioners: 
Chairman Harold; Vice-Chairman 
Samuel J. Donnelly; Treasurer Joseph 
A. Gentile; Assistant Treasurer George 
A. Debs; and Assistant Secretary Lau 
rence H. Fisher. 

As tenants came in, they filled out a 
simple registration card that asked for 


(Continued column one, page 296) 
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PITTSBURGH REDEVELOPMENT 
ADDS MILLIONS IN TAX REVENUE 


Pittsburgh’s urban redevelopment 
program is paying off handsomely as 
as tax venture by adding a net of 
more than 34 million dollars in proper 
ty and building valuations in rede- 
veloped areas alone within the last five 
years, according to a recent report 
by the Pennsylvania Economy League. 
Pittsburgh’s redevelopment program is 
rebuilding major portions of the city, 
some of it under provisions of Title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949, but most 
of it by private capital without federal 
aid. The Pittsburgh Redevelopment 
Agency administers the program. 

The city’s rising prosperity is de 
tailed in a report on gains and losses 
of the rebuilding program published by 
the league. “Tax assessment books con 
tain unimpeachable testimony as to the 
revenue gains that come from urban 
redevelopment,” the report points out. 

Total taxable valuations in Pitts 
burgh were on the downgrade after 
the depression and did not rally in 
the period of prewar recovery. They 
dropped from a 1933 high of $1,211, 
637,830 to a 1947 low of $961,462,404. 
In 1948, just before the redevelopment 
work was begun, they were only 
slightly higher—$971,953,356. After 
five years of redevelopment, however, 
the trend has been reversed and valu 
ations are again over the | billion dollar 
mark with a 1953 total taxable valu 
ation of $1,086,337,231. The city’s over 
all gain during the five years of the 
redevelopment program is $114,383,875 
in valuations. 

Details of the report show that while 
some properties have decreased in as 
sessed valuations, the increases in other 
property valuations outweigh — the 
losses by a ratio of three to one. 

The most striking gains have been 
shown in the widely publicized Golden 
Triangle area where major new con 
struction has added $38,859,235 to as 
sessed valuations, while $10,273,655 
was erased from the books by the shift 
of properties to such tax exempt uses 
as public parks and parking garages. 
That left a net gain of $28,585,580 in 
the Triangle area alone. When indus- 
trial redevelopment on the south side 
of the city is included, the net gain 
comes to $34,834,155. 

The central business district—located 
in the city’s two smallest and least 
populated wards—produces about one- 
third of the total real estate taxes of 
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the whole city and consequently, the 
report points out, the increased proper- 
ty valuations in the redeveloped busi 
ness section have the effect of lighten 
ing the tax burden on the outlying resi- 
dential areas. 

On the basis of the increasing as- 
sessed values in the downtown business 
district, the report concludes, “it is 
plain that our question is not whether 
the city can afford a redevelopment 
program. The question instead recurs: 
could the city have survived without 
itr 


FIRST REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN BALTIMORE WILL OPEN SOON 


Baltimore’s first redevelopment proj 
ect, in the now famous Waverly area, 
will receive its first tenants in mid 
September when 60 families move into 
Waverly Apartments. The site for the 
321 garden apartments and for the 
other facilities that will complete the 
project was acquired by the Baltimore 
Redevelopment Commission; a private 
company, the Waverly Apartments 
Corporation, is redeveloping it. 

The Waverly area was first selected 
for a slum clearance project 18 years 
ago when the Public Works Adminis- 
trauion housing program was getting 
under way but the courts ruled against 
this approach to slum clearance. Five 
years later, the Home Loan Bank 
Board published the results of a con- 





servation study of the Waverly section, 
which has become a classic of city plan- 
ning literature. 

Prior to redevelopment the area con- 
sisted of 200 old, substandard, and 
overcrowded dwellings and about 50 
business and industrial buildings, most 
of which were deteriorated or obsolete. 

Most of the area, consisting of 927,651 
square feet of land, acquired with 
funds available under Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, will be occupied 
by the 321 apartments. Another part of 
the project will be a complete neighbor- 
hood shopping district on a site now 
occupied chiefly by what has been de 
scribed as honky tonk bars, derelict 
houses, and a taxicab garage. Impor- 
tant streets will be integrated with the 
surrounding community, while land 
saved from the change of the over-all 
street pattern will be used for car park 
ing, lawns, and two “tot lots.” The 
area is one block from a main streetcar 
line and three blocks from a main bus 
line; it is 15 minutes from the heart 
of the city. Six schools, a playground, 
and a library are all within one-half 
mile of the project. 

The Waverly units are the first gar- 
den apartments in Baltimore not built 
on open land and are the lowest priced 
new privately financed apartments, 
built as such, in the city. However, 
since they are more expensive than im 
provised apartments, it is expected that 
they will draw tenants predominately 
from professional and semi-professional 
groups. At least two families who 
stayed on in the area as it declined 
from a picturesque suburb to an in- 
town slum will move back as tenants. 

More than 100 applications are on 
file for the apartments. Rentals, ex- 
clusive of utilities, will be $50, $69, 
and $78 for efficiency apartments, one- 
bedroom apartments, and two-bed- 
room apartments, respectively. The 
rents include gas ranges, refrigerators, 
janitor service, and grounds mainte- 
nance. Approximate costs per year for 
cooking, heating, and hot water will 
run $78 for first floor efficiency apart- 
ments; $100 for one-bedroom first floor 
units: $112 for two-bedroom first floor 





MEMPHIS BUILDS 88 UNITS 
FOR AGED AS PART OF NEW 
DR. H. P. HURT VILLAGE 


Ramps at an 18 degree grade to replace stairs are a special feature of four three- 
story walk-up buildings especially designed for the aged in Dr. H. P. Hurt Village, 
low-rent housing project in Memphis, Tennessee. The inclined walks, which are easier 
than stairs for old people to climb, were built in anticipation of a large number of aged 
tenants in the project. They will also serve the purpose of freight elevators, since 
moving furniture on them will be much easier than on stairs. Radiant heating coils are 
installed under the surface of the ramps to eliminate the formation of ice. The four 
buildings with ramps contain six two-bedroom units on the first floor and eight one- 
bedroom units on the second and third floors—a total of 88 units. 
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apartments; $70 for second floor ef- 
ficiency units; and $96 for second floor 
one-bedroom units. 

The gross cost of acquiring and im- 
proving the Waverly site for resale was 
about 2 million dollars. Noncash grants 
in-aid and ‘local cash grants from 4 
bond issue made up the city’s one-third 
share of the net project cost, which was 
a little over 1.5 million dollars. 


NEW BERN WORK BID CANNOT BE 
REASSIGNED, ATTORNEYS SAY 

The Housing Authority of the City 
the New Bern, North Carolina has been 
advised by its legal counsel that it has 
no authority to permit a firm that won 
a bid for work for the authority to 
assign it to another firm. The opinion 
was given by the law firm of Ward and 
Tucker of New Bern, at the request of 
I. I. Blanford, the housing authority's 
executive director, in connection with 
the proposed assignment of a contract 
for plumbing work for the housing 
authority. 

The housing authority advertised for 
bids for plumbing work on one of its 
projects and the bid was won by Lloyd 
and Copelan of Durham, North Caro- 
lina. The firm of Lloyd and Copelan 
then said it wished to assign the bid 
to the Rocky Mount Plumbing and 
Heating Company and, the attorneys 
were given to understand, a substan- 
tial sum of money was to be received 
by Lloyd and Copelan for assigning the 
bid. The housing authority was not 
certain it was within its rights to ap 
prove the arrangement and it asked for 
the legal opinion. 

The attorneys’ opinion, later support- 
ed by the attorney general of North 
Carolina, held that statutes applicable 
to this case precluded bartering the 
bid and that such a _ contemplated 
assignment of the bid disqualified the 
bidder as a “responsible” party. The 
attorneys suggested that, since the con- 
tract was, in effect, broken, the hous- 
ing authority should again advertise 
for bids on the work. 


GOVERNMENT TO TAKE $6 MILLION 
LOSS IN DECISION ON L. A. HOUSING 

Final settlement of the long-disputed 
10,000-unit public housing program in 
Los Angeles has been reached under 
terms of an act of congress whereby 
the United States government will 
underwrite the anticipated loss of 6 
million dollars already spent on 
planned but abandoned housing proj- 
ects. Sale of the project sites, on which 
8 million dollars has already been 
spent for planning and administrative 
overhead, is expected to bring the gov- 
ernment only about 2 million dollars. 
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possession of the above pictured Rotary Club trophy. 


PERMANENT AWARD GOES TO TEMPORARY PROJECT 


\ 
San Diego’s Frontier Homes coordinating council in late June won permanent 


The award was presented as a 


result of having been cited for having the best program out of 22 councils in the city 


for the third consecutive year. 


Frontier Homes is a 3679-unit temporary war project, 


completed in 1944. The story of how its tenants first organized to overcome some of 
their community problems appeared in the February 1950 Journal, page 62. 
The citation of the council, read when the trophy was presented, set forth four 


activities in which it has excelled: 


1—deep concern for the welfare of children and 


youth; 2—-success in developing community spirit despite rapidly changing population 
and the presence of persons from many localities and of different races; 3—sponsorship 
of events and projects through the tenants own efforts; 4—cooperation with other 
agencies to improve conditions and services to children, youth, and families. 

Shown accepting the award from the Rotary Club president Frank J. Guasti, is 
Mrs. Lawrence Jensen, outgoing president of the coordinating council. 


The settlement was negotiated be 
tween the citys newly elected Mayor 
Norris Poulson and Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Administrator 
Albert M. Cole and was authorized 
under terms of the First Independent 
Offices Appropriations Bill, passed in 
late July. The abandons 
5643 programmed but unconstructed 
units and permits completion of 4357 
units, all of which are under construc 
tion, with the exception of 1409 units. 

Two projects not yet begun—Elysian 
Park Heights, 3360 units, and Rose Hill 
Courts Extension, 2099 units—and a 
planned addition of 184 units to the 
already existing Aliso Village Extension 
have been abandoned. These cancella 
tions leave somewhat less than one-half 
of the 10,000 
grammed for the city. 


agreement 


units originally pro 


KINGSVIEW CO-OP IN BROOKLYN 
GETS NEW YORK CITY APPROVAL 
Agreement has been reached be 
tween New York City’s board of esti 
mate and a private corporation for the 
development of a 276-apartment non- 


profit cooperative housing project, to 
be known as Kingsview Homes, near 
Fort Greene Park in Brooklyn. 

Sponsored by many of the same pri 
vate citizens who backed Queensview 
cooperative in Queens (see JouRNAL of 
April 1949, page 121), Kingsview 
Homes will be part of a 30 acre rede 
velopment program that will include a 
college campus for Long Island Uni 
versity, an extension of Brooklyn Hos 
pital, a rental housing project to be 
erected by private capital, and a play 
ground, Site of the slum clearance pro 
gram will be acquired with funds 
available under Title I of the 1949 hous 
ing act. 

The agreement with the city pro 
partial tax 
Kingsview Homes for a period of 25 
thus 
charge of 


vides for exemption for 


years, permitting a 
about $19 per room per 
month, including utilities, after a down 
payment of about $600 per room. 
Kingsview will be within walking 
distance of Brooklyn’s civic center and 
15 minutes by subway from Manhat 
tan. The design of the buildings pro- 
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vides for four apartments on a floor, 
each having two exposures—as in 
Queensview (see JourNAL of October 
1950, page 361). 

The cooperative dwellings are being 
sponsored by Kingsview Homes, Inc., 
composed of a group of Brooklyn and 
New York citizens who are serving 
as the board of directors. Maxwell 
Tretter, who is NAHO’s legal counsel, 
is the executive vice-president of the 
corporation. Mr. Tretter was also the 
counsel and general secretary of the 
Joint Queenview Housing Enterprises, 
Inc. 


ADDITIONAL PUBLIC, STATE AIDED 
HOUSING ASKED BY VOTERS GROUP 

More new moderate- and low-rent 
housing projects, an expanded home 
ownership program using state funds, 
and more strictly enforced zoning regu 
lations have been recommended for 
the town of Greenwich, Connecticut 
by the town’s League of Women Vot 
ers. Basing their recommendations on 
a recent workshop on housing, the 
league offered these solutions to cope 
with the rapidly growing population 
and acute overcrowding in the town. 

Conducted jointly by two of the 
league’s departments, called “structure 
of government” and “social welfare,” 
the workshop on housing was carried 
on by five committees concentrating on: 
(1) housing needs in Greenwich, (2) 
planning, (3) “loop holes,” (4) fh 
nancial and legal aspects, and (5) pos 
sible solutions. 

The committee studying the housing 
needs of Greenwich discovered that the 
town, which has a population of about 
25,000, had 552 substandard rental 
units at the time of the 1950 census. 
At the time of the league’s report in 
May of this year, 213 families had ap 
plications for public housing on file 
with the local housing authority. 

The league’s studies of planning and 
the town’s planning commission indi- 
cated, according to the report, that the 
commission was too passive in its atti- 
tudes toward the town’s future and the 
league recommended that the people of 
the town have a chance to say what 
kind of a town they want Greenwich 
to be. 

The “loop hole” committee, after an 
examination of the building code and 
housing standards, a recheck of units 
vacated by tenants of public housing 
projects, and a check of the procedure 
for demolition of substandard housing, 
recommended greater cooperation be- 
tween the various departments con- 


cerned—the housing authority, the 
health department, and the public 
works department. It also recom- 


mended a more effective and consistent 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





1953 1952 
June 103,000 103,500 
First six months 577,400 565.800 
Source: Bureau of L r Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1953 1952 
June $1.140.000,000 $1.037.000,000 
First six months 5.718.000.0000 5 286,000,000 
Source: Bure f Labor Statistics and Department of Commerc: 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
June June 
1953 1952 
Number 15,100 16,500 
Per cent to total 14.6 15.9 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
June First six June First six 
1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Privat 100,400 549,201 96,901 521,700 
Public 2.600 28.200 6.600 44.100 
Total 103,000 577.400 103.500 565.800 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statis 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
June 1953 June 1952 
Urban 53,900 56,106 
Rural nonfarm +9, 100 17,400 
Total 103,000 103,500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1953 1952 
May $1,698,634,000 $1.511,488.000 
First five months 7,825,677 000 6,956,128 000 
During May, FHA mortgage insurance under Title I, Section 8, Title I] (203), and 


litle VI (603) was written for $187,078,000, including 603-610 and 
Also during May, a total 


611 refinanced 


in l- to 4-family structures. of $215,950,000 in GI homes 





home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 
Source: Home I tank Board, Federal Housing 
Adn tration, Veterans Administration 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 ur less) 





1953 1952 
May 273,038 255,878 
First five months 1,270,262 1,184,625 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Title Il, VI, VIII) 





June First six June First six 
1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Number of projects 21 105 23 117 
Dwelling units 2351 14,430 3413 22,433 
Dollar amount $19,488,900 $119,475,450 $27,325,500 $175,914,750 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 








AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1952 
May $2.43 2.26 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1953 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949=100) 


1953 1952 
June 120.5 117.8 
First six months average 119.5 118.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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system for building inspection and, if 
necessary, more building inspectors. 

After a study of the legal and fi- 
nancial aspects of both public and pri 
vate housing, the report concluded that 
public housing can be created at a 
lower cost than private housing, largely 
because of the low interest rates charged 
public bodies by other public bodies on 
borrowed funds and because of the 
long period of amortization involved. 
The committee report added that while 
such housing projects add to the ex 
penses of the town, the town gains 
from them through health and welfare 
advances and through the eventual 
ownership of the project. 

In a study of possible solutions to 
the housing problems of low- and mod 
erate-income families other than public 
housing, the committee concluded that 
“it appears that private financing of 
housing projects, either single units or 
multiple dwellings, cannot bring rentals 
within the reach of these low- and mod 
erate-income groups and still insure 
enough profit to make such an invest 
ment attractive.” Other possible solu 
tions discussed by the committee were: 
extension of the home ownership pro 
gram of the state of Connecticut, hous 
ing authority bond issues to supply 
mortgages at 3 or 4 per cent interest 
rates to finance moderate cost homes, 
and creation of a second mortgage fund 
supplied by individuals to supple 
ment first mortgages and thereby lower 
down payments. 


COLUMBUS VOTERS DISAPPROVE 
REZONING FOR LOW-RENT PROJECT 
Voters in Columbus, Ohio on Aug 
ust 11 opposed their city council and 
the Columbus Metropolitan Housing 
Authority in the rezoning of a 45-acre 
site to be used for a low-rent public 
housing project. The council last year 
passed an ordinance to rezone the site, 
to make it possible to build multi-unit 
housing on it but voters objecting to 
the project called for a referendum on 
the rezoning ordinance. Defeat of 
the rezoning was by a vote of 31,945 
to 16,487. The 524-unit project, to have 
been called Columbus Courts, would 
have been the fifth in the community. 
Opposition to rezoning the site of 
the proposed project and the petition 
for a vote on the question came from 
a small group of home owners living 
nearby who said that the project was 
“socialism,” that their property values 
have already decreased and will con- 
tinue to decrease, and that the 
project was something pushed on the 
local community by federal authorities. 
The city council, the city planning 
commission, and the community re- 
(Continued column one, page 270) 
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Box Scare 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


(As of June 30, 195 


Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localitie Ar 
361 219 $220.500.000 


Mncludes 31 states, the District of Columbia 


Alaska, Haw Puerto Rico, and th 
Virgin Islands . 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Program Project Area Developmen 
Approved Approved Activities A 
Localities 169 81 21 
Projects . 126 13 
Title | Assistance Approved 
Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporar Capital 
Advances Advances Loan Grant 
Applications 165 105 25 37 
Amounts $4,913,000 $4.325.000 $89.377.000 COR 97790 
S e: DSCUR R t of Title | O 
PROGRESS UNDER TITLE II! (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of June 0, 1953 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Unit Stat 
| 1281 357.827 if 
1Excluding cancellations. 
“Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Ri in 
Virgin Islands. 
Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 
Approved b 
Requested President 
Localities 1,119 1,094 
Units 356.441 353.467 
Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 
1,094 353,562 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 


Units Projects Localities 


234,135 1,410 805 


Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Started Completed 


Localities 976 


755 504 
Units 263,317 171,214 90,623 
Projects 1,738 1,272 785 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V(FARM HOUSING) 


(As of June 30, 1953) 


Borrowers 
Whose Work 
Is Under Way Is Complete 
$81,705,982 3,625 11,353 


Source: Parmers Home Administration 


Borrowers 
Applications Whose Work 


Approved 


Amount of 
Approved Loans 


16,882 
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lations council had approved the site 
as “most suitable for the purpose.” 
It had been selected after a survey 
of approximately a dozen locations 
in the city, partly because it had only 
five houses and six sheds on it—all 
substandard—and would require a 
minimum of family relocation. 

Zoning for the site, when selected, 
provided for single family dwellings 
on a 4-acre, 150-foot strip around three 
sides and for industrial use in the 
40-acre center and fourth side, the 
result of rezoning it years ago when 
a fertilizer company wanted to build 
on the site. Surrounding home owners 
succeeded in getting the 150-foot strip 
rezoned for single family dwellings, 
thus making the entire site useless for 
any purpose, Russell C. Taylor, director 
of the housing authority, said. A paint 
company now is scheduled to put up 
a factory on a 10-acre lot adjoining the 
site. 

A citizens committee made up of 
prominent ministers, labor leaders, a 
priest, merchants, real estate brokers, 
attorneys, manufacturers, and _ repre 
sentatives of civic and welfare groups 
organized to support the rezoning, and 
support for the project also came from 
the local council of social agencies, the 
labor press, the Urban League, and the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Candidates 
for mayor were split in their support 
of the project—one going on record 
for rezoning, one against, and the in 
cumbent refusing to come out publicly 
either for or against it. 

The question on the ballot was said 
to be lengthy and confusing and made 
no mention of public housing, as such. 


HOUSTON PLANS PARK ADJACENT 
TO PROJECT FOR KIDS’ PLAY AREA 

Taking steps to provide tenants of 
San Felipe Courts in Houston with 
playgrounds for children, the lack of 
which has reportedly been a cause 
of juvenile delinquency in the area, 
the mayor of Houston in July an- 
nounced plans for a park adjacent to 
the project. 

The site of the park is a 10 acre 
tract on which temporary veterans hous 
ing has been located. It is being cleared 
to make way for a park and playground 
areas for the use of children as well 
as adults at San Felipe Courts. 

The project—its lack of play areas 
and charges that juvenile delinquency 
and crime are excessive in the area— 
is the latest chapter in the tangled 
Houston story. Some 300 ot the 1000 
units in the project were reported va- 
cant in June, although some other pro- 
jects operated by the Housing Authority 
(Continued column one, page 299) 
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PRESIDENT ATTENDS NEW YORK 


President Eisenhower included the 
dedication of a public housing project 
—the first section of the New York 
City Housing Authority’s Baruch 
Houses—in his whirlwind one-day visit 
to New York City on August 19. The 
off-the-cuff address that he delivered at 
the ceremony gave the President an op- 
portunity to comment on Congressional 
action in July cutting public housing 
starts down to 20,000 for fiscal 1954. 

The President’s statement was made 
in reply to Robert Moses, the city’s 
construction coordinator, who had said 
in an address preceding ine President's: 
“Unfortunately, recent cuts by Con 
gress have indicated a deplorable re 
surgence of hardboiled reactionaries to 
whom acreage is more important than 
people. As a result, Baruch Houses, 
among others, have been cut in two.” 

President Eisenhower's response to 
this charge was reported by The New 
York Times as follows: 

“There was some criticism, I think, a 
minute ago about the exact size of the 
appropriations made this year by the 
federal government for housing. I 
don’t go along with that too much for 
this reason: there are many vicissitudes 
in the pulling and hauling and argu- 
ments of free government, but there is 
certainty, if anyone knows the heart of 
America, you can’t go to them and 








PROJECT DEDICATION 





Associated Press Wire Photo 


show them that great bodies of citizens 
are living in hovels, unfit habitations 
and not get help—help expressed not 
only from their private purses, as Mr. 
Baruch has done, but through official 
channels of appropriations. 

‘But let us never forget what is gov 
ernment: government is people and 
people are you. We can't sit here and 
transfer our responsibility to some 
vague sort of entity that we refer to as 
a Washington government.” 

Mr. Eisenhower's statement came at 
the end of a series of addresses by digni 
taries including Philip J. Cruise, chair 
man of the New York City Housing 
Authority; Mayor Vincent R. Impel 
literi; Governor Thomas E. Dewey; 
and Bernard M. Baruch, son of Dr. 
Simon Baruch, for whom the project 
was named. 

Dr. Simon Baruch was an army 
physician during the civil war who 
later devoted much of his energies and 
time to improve health conditions in 
New York. The city had earlier hon 
ored Dr. Baruch in 1901 when it con 
structed and named after him the city’s 
first public bath house, which still 
stands and is adjacent to the new 
Baruch Homes. The dedication of the 
new project was on the occasion of the 
83rd birthday of Dr. Baruch’s son, the 
(Continued column one, page 298) 
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REDEVELOPMENT 
LAWS UPHELD IN 
TWO DECISIONS 


Maryland’s and Pennsylvania’s high- 
est courts ruled favorably recently on 
their urban redevelopment enabling 
laws, while in Virginia a test case of its 
law has advanced to the state supreme 
court, with a Wisconsin suit pending. 

Maryland 

Maryland's court of appeals, highest 
court in the state, in an opinion handed 
down in early July declared that the 
power of eminent domain exercised by 
the Baltimore Redevelopment Commis- 
sion is constitutional. The power of 
eminent domain was granted to the 
Baltimore Redevelopment Commission 
in an amendment to the Maryland con- 
stitution but a Baltimore _ property 
owner in an area slated for redevelop- 
ment, who brought the suit, contended 
that the state amendment violated the 
fourteenth amendment to the United 
States constitution. A Baltimore su- 
perior court judge upheld constitution- 
ality of the amendment earlier (see May 
JourNAL, page 157) and the court of 
appeals decision grew out of an appeal 
of that case. 

Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania ruling, handed 
down by the state supreme court in late 
June, reaffirmed earlier decisions on 
the constitutionality of the state’s urban 
redevelopment enabling legislation and 
in addition declared that redevelopment 
of unimproved and open spaces was 
constitutional. In its decision, the high 
court pointed out that the state urban 
redevelopment law “is to be sharply 
distinguished from the housing au- 
thorities law in that the latter 
aimed principally at the elimination of 
undesirable dwelling houses, whereas 
the urban redevelopment law was obvi- 
ously intended to give wide scope td 
municipalities in redesigning and re- 
building such areas within their limits 
as... no longer meet the economic 
and social needs of modern city life 
and progress. Redevelopment authori- 
ties have the power, therefore, where 
the conditions prescribed in the act are 
found to exist, to exercise the right of 
eminent domain pursuant to a rede- 
velopment proposal even though the re- 
development area may be _ predomi- 
nately open, vacant, or unimproved.” 

The Pennsylvania open land ruling 
is the second favorable decision on such 
redevelopment. Earlier, the Illinois su- 
preme court also upheld open land de- 
velopment (April JournaL, page 124). 

Virginia 

In the Virginia case, a property owner 

challenged the constitutional rights of 
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“We Are Now Passing The Place Where They 
Wrecked The Public Housing Program” 
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As a dramatization of Congressional 
action reducing the number of allowable 
public housing starts to 20,000 units for 
fiscal year 1954 (see page 262), the 
above cartoon appeared in an August 
edition of the Washington Post. The 
cartoon combines a pictoralization of the 
public housing cut-off with the simul- 
taneous ceremony recognizing the occa- 
sion when the population of the United 
States hit the 160 million mark. 





the Norfolk Redevelopment and Hous 
ing Authority to acquire his property 
by eminent domain—a power granted 
the authority by the Virginia redevel 
opment law. A lower court ruled 
against the property owner but he ap 
pealed the case and it is now on the 
privileged docket of the supreme court 
of appeals of the state and probably 
will be heard during the October ses 
sion of the court, with a decision likely 
before the end of the year. 
Wisconsin 

Wisconsin’s test suit probably will 
be brought against the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Milwaukee, 
which has plans for four redevelop- 
ment projects. Although Milwaukee 
voters approved a $750,000 bond issue 
for redevelopment (see May Journat, 
page 157), the city’s bond counsel has 
said he would not approve such bonds 
until the state enabling law for rede- 
velopment has been tested. The divi- 
sion of slum clearance and urban rede 
velopment of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency has also asked that a 
test of the law be made. Late in July 
no suit had actually been filed, al- 
though spokesmen for property own- 
ers in one of the areas proposed for 
redevelopment have verbally challenged 
the law in hearings on redevelopment 
before the city’s common council. 


THREE COURTS RULE 
NO ON COVENANTS 
AND SEGREGATION 


Two tederal judges ruled recently in 
two separate cases that housing project 
units financed with federal funds can 
not be denied to eligible applicants 
solely on grounds of race or color and 
the United States Supreme Court ruled 
that a house owner could not be sued 
for violating a racial covenant. Earlier, 
a fourth case, involving racial segre 
gation in a San Francisco housing au 
thority project (see November 1952 
JouRNAL, page 411), was taken to the 
California court of appeals. 

Evansville 

Federal District Court Judge Wil 
liam E. Steckler ruled July 6 in Indi 
anoplis that The Housing Authority 
of the City of Evansville, Indiana could 
not refuse to admit four Negroes to a 
new 172-unit project on the basis of 
their race. He held that the housing 
authority, although it said it was pro 
viding “separate but equal” accommo 
dations in another project, violated the 
fourteenth amendment to the constitu 
tion and existing civil rights statutes in 
denying admission to the four Negroes 
who brought the suit. The housing au 
thority said it intended to appeal the 
case. 

Toledo 

Judge Steckler, in handing down his 
decision, cited a similar decision of 
Federal Judge Frank L. Kloeb, who in 
June ruled on a case involving four 
Negroes and the Toledo Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. Judge Kloeb also 
held that the fourteenth amendment 
bars the housing authority from deny 
ing occupancy “where vacancies exist, 
solely on the ground of race or color.” 
He said in his decision: “You must 
bear in mind here that we have projects 
erected with public funds, erected by 
the government of the United States 
and the government does not segre 
gate its tax receipts ... we are here 
dealing with property rights as dis 
tinguished from the mere right to a 
public service.” 

The housing authority early in the 
year had adopted a policy of non-segre 
gation in its existing projects but prop 
erty owners in the neighborhoods of the 
developments were said to have raised 
such a protest that the authority de 
ferred action on the policy. Four Ne 
groes then filed suit against the au 
thority. 

Los Angeles 

In the Supreme Court decision, 
which involved a Los Angeles case, the 
justices ruled six to one in June that 

(Continued column one, page 297) 
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STAFF TRAINING — 


it takes new techniques to get good results 


Too many employee training pro- 
grams don't train effectively—that’s 
the opinion of Charles S. Weber, per- 
sonnel training adminstrator for the 
Michigan Civil Service Commission. 
Mr. Weber holds that workshops, role 
playing, problem solving, discussion 
and practice groups, dramatic presen- 
tations, and case studies are the tech- 
niques that will produce training re- 
sults. He recommends certain funda 
mentals for effective training and cites 
successful methods in an article called 
“Getting Results from Training” that 
he wrote for the Council of State 
Governments’ May 1953 issue of State 
Government. Those parts of his article 
that are considered to be applicable to 
training programs for housing and re 
development authority employees are 
summarized or quoted below. 


Training Fundamentals 


Making the point that training re 
sults in the past have been difficult to 
evaluate because “there has been little 
if anything to evaluate,’ Mr. Weber 
cites what he considers the fundamen 
tals in setting up an employee training 
program: 


“I1—The lecture method has been 
pretty generally repudiated as an effec 
tive means of training 
Not only is it wasteful of time, en 


employees. 


ergy, and language, but it is unreal 
and, to the learner, remote from ex- 
perience. Fundamentally a means of 
imparting information, the lecture falls 
short as a training device because it 
fails to translate that information into 
needed action. It places the learner 
in a passive position and thus reduces 
training results to a minimum. The 
authoritarian lecture method also re- 
duces participation and cooperation to 
an almost valueless state. 


“2—Trainees should have a_ voice 
in the selection of the subject matter 
that makes up the training program. 
This influence should go far beyond 
mere choice in selecting general sub 
ject areas. What the trainees know 
or do not know should have a direct 
effect on which topics or what details 
are retained or rejected. . . 


“3—Trainees should be _ involved 
definitely and continually in the train- 
ing. Despite all the loose talk we hear 
about learning by doing, too much 
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training still compels the learner to 
listen to someone else tell him how 
the thing should be done. To become 
a good supervisor, one must gain ex 
perience in supervising. A day of actual 
guided experience is worth a month 
of explanation. Courses in leadership 
that inform the trainee what character 
istics make a good leader do not and 
will not develop leadership. It’s just 
not that easy. The trainee can learn 
how to lead only by being involved 
in the practice of leading. 


“4—Djiscussion by itself is not the 
answer to the training problem. It 
is quite possible that the learning-by 
discussion technique has been carried 
to the point where professional train 
ing groups have become discussion 
punch drunk. Talking about a prob 
lem can too easily be substituted for 
solving the problem. 

Once the fundamentals that he lists 
have been accepted, Mr. Weber says, 
a radical change in the operation of 
public service training programs must 
be made. “To begin with,” he says, 
“much more detailed pre-planning is 
required. Personnel must be trained to 
handle the new methods. Carrying out 
the program requires the expenditure 
of much more training energy. Methods 
are much more varied. No one method 
can be used repeatedly or even con- 
sistently; a single training program may 
call for a wide variety of methods 
and practices. 

“Techniques, too, are different: the 
larger share of the training time will 
be given over to the workshop units, 
role playing, problem solving, discus 
sion and practice groups, dramatic 
presentations, and case studies. 


Determining Subject Matter 


“Our first steps toward better train 
ing methods came when we decided 
it would be both necessary and worth 
while to conduct a personnel inven 
tory before deciding what material 
should go into a particular training 
program. We needed to know what 
our employees knew or did not know 
or what they wrongly knew before 
we decided on how to shape and de- 
velop the training routine. We now 
use various devices, depending upon 
situations and circumstances:  inter- 
views, letters, suggestions and recom- 
mendations, questionnaires, true-false 
and multiple choice tests, and person- 





nel inventory statements that the em 
ployees accept or reject. We do not 
submit lists of subjects to employees 
and ask them to give one, two, three 
preferences, since we find this kind of 
choice superficial and therefore almost 
meaningless. 

“We find the personnel inventory 
the most effective because it allows us 
to cover a wide area of subject matter 
and to estimate which items need 
training attention and which can safe 
ly and wisely be ignored. 


Techniques 

“Another way ol determining train 
ing subject matter and at the same 
time utilizing a sound training tech- 
nique is to ask each member of a 
trainee group to write out a statement 
of his most perplexing or bothersome 
operating problem and then to use the 
problem solving conference as the train- 
ing method. Then the group, not the 
trainer, attacks the problem and tries 
to develop a satisfactory answer. The 
advantage of this method lies in its 
power to make the trainee think as 
he would if he were contronted with 
the operating situation. We find this 
practice especially helpful in dealing 
with supervisory and executive groups, 
in handling human relations problems, 
and with training situations that in 
volve communications, coordination 
and cooperation, and public relations. 
But we have no formula for effective 
problem solving; what we do during 
the training sessions depends upon the 
subject matter, the nature of the prob 
lems, the objectives to be attained in 
terms of the individual and group 
needs, and the particular working ac 
tivity that we wish the problem solv 
ing conference to demonstrate. 

“Since problems must be real (which 
means they need to be drawn from 
the experience of the group), we re 
cently have been trying the ‘special in- 
cident technique, a method that con 
centrates the attention of the trainee 
group upon a work situation that has 
given rise to some unusual supervisory, 
employee, or operating headache. Using 
the general heading of ‘Experiences 
and Experiments,” we have been able 
to secure some excellent case studies, 
problems, and ideas for use in problem 
solving clinics. 

“We have completely abandoned the 
lecture method in the field of public 
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relations (and receptionist) training. 
We have found that carefully prepared 
dramatic skits are much more effective. 
We also strongly recommend role play- 
ing. Even better, however, is to have 
representatives of the public sit down 
with employees who need such train 
ing and to precipitate a discussion that 
serves to analyze and unravel those 
problems that have been producing irri 
tation and friction. (Actually, we have 
found that the best public relations 
training results often are obtained from 
training situations that do not di- 
rectly aim at a public relations ob 
jective. ) 


Workshops 

“Several times we have used the term 
‘training situation.’ Each time we have 
been referring to an active training 
session or unit from which the trainee 
is expected to gain special benefits 4) 
his own effort and participation. It is 
especially conceived for the occasion. 
One of its best examples is the proper 
use of the workshop technique. By 
this means, small groups of employees, 
operating with a minimum of guid 
ance are placed within a situation that 
requires that they expend normal ef- 
fort to carry on a normal operating 
activity. (An artificial workshop situa 
tion—and we have all seen many of 
them—is nearly always bad business. )” 

Mr. Weber cites as an example of the 
above technique, a workshop conducted 
for “departmental communications.” 
Employees who had determined what 
the serious communications problems 
were divided themselves into small 
workshop units and each was asked to 
make recommendations aimed at elim 
inating one problem area. The mem 
bers then underwent the following 
specihc work experiences: 


“I—They functioned as executives, 
since they were given the authority to 
make decisions on matters of major 
agency concern. 


“2—They discovered how many con 
flicting interests and varying points of 
view often enter into developing final 
managerial policy. 


“3—They discovered that decisions 
that will please everyone are difficult 
to reach. 

“4—They gained practice in phras 
ing and recording policy statements. 

“S—One member of each group 
gained practice in reporting the unit 
decisions to the larger group. 

“6—Practically everyone gained prac- 
tice in oral expression and debate in the 
discussion that followed each report. 
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TRAINING GOING FORWARD REGIONALLY, LOCALLY 


The in-service training efforts of local housing authorities reported 
in the March issue of the Journat or Hovustne, page 91, continued dur 
ing the spring under the sponsorship of two of NAHO’s regional coun 
cils. In the southwest region, the fifth of a series of training conferences 
that were begun in 1951 was conducted from April 7 through April 
30 in eight Texas cities, covering budgeting for small authority pro 
grams and tenant-management relations. 

The Southeastern Regional Counci! continued its training sessions 
under the sponsorship of its management committee, with an April 23 
session in Orlando, Florida, and two earlier sessions in Georgia. 

In Seattle, the housing authority during February and March con 
ducted a 12-session staff training program on low-rental housing. At 
each session, major aspects of the program were described and dis 
cussed—starting with a session on the history of low-rental housing in 
Seattle and proceeding through budgeting, tenant selection, leasing and 
occupancy, community relations, etc. 








“All this was achieved in one work 
shop situation. The points listed are 
not things that were taught; they are 
experiences to which the trainees were 
subjected as a part of the workshop 
program. 


Laboratory Methods 


“For paperwork clinics and clerical 
training we particularly recommend 
laboratory methods. One of the best 
devices we have encountered is that of 
projecting copy (forms, slips, cards, or 
other paper work items ) upon a screen 
and permitting employees to find and 
correct the faults. For some reason, 
we get better results from a screen than 
from supplying the trainee with writ 
ten copy that he can correct manually. 
We also use the screen to show com 
parative ways (bad, good, better, best) 
of doing the same clerical job—but 
we let the employee determine which 
items are bad and which are good. 

“We believe role playing to be one of 
the most effective ways to correct cleri 
cal error. Obviously, such errors can be 
corrected only by a change in employee 
attitude and habit. By injecting the em 
ployee into a role playing situation that 
parallels both the error and its signifi- 
cance, it may be possible to reach the 
employee's consciousness and set up a 
permanent barrier to later repetition of 
that error. 

“We also have been experimenting 
with training tests that require the em- 
ployee to recognize any deviations from 
a standardized pattern. Such practices 
might enable clerical employees to rec- 
ognize and correct certain of their own 
errors, since such errors are themselves 
always deviations from an acceptable 
pattern. 

“What has been said thus far should 


explain why we shall never again try 
to ‘teach’ letter writing or report writ 
ing by means of rules and principles. 
We have learned that the way to train 
employees to write is to have them 
write. Only as the employee learns by 
actual experience how properly to ex 
press himself will he be able to translate 
that experience into permanent results. 
All our future writing programs will be 
built in terms of actual writing prob 
lems and experiences, with no reference 
to rules or principles. The chief objec 
tion to such a course is obviously not 
its nature but the arduous work in 
volved in developing and conducting it. 


Evaluating Results 

“Enough has been said, to indicate 
that our future supervisory, human re 
lations, and leadership ‘courses’ will 
consist almost entirely of case studies, 
problem solving discussions, dramatic 
skits, and role playing. By giving the 
employee maximum participation dur 
ing the training period, we believe we 
shall also secure the maximum training 
result. We are convinced that the more 
supervisory training is divorced from 
the work situation, the less effective will 
be the results of that. training. 

“... the problem of evaluating train 
ing results takes care of itself if you 
produce something worth evaluating. 
Put an employee into a training situa 
tion that is real and you are in a po 
sition to determine how effectively that 
employee functions, what strength and 
weakness he possesses, and what follow 
up and special development he needs. 
Comparisons, shortcomings, virtues, 
and basic potentialities stand out clear 
ly. That is, if you use the right training 
methods. But it can’t be done in ten 
easy lectures. Or in an unplanned, 
loose jointed, ineffectual conference.” 
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judges, 


Five judges have been named for 
NAHO’s fifth annual 
tition and 


reports compe 
announcements are in the 
mail asking local housing and redevel 
opment authorities to submit their re 
ports in the contest. Deadline for enter- 
ing reports has been set for August 31. 
Miss Catherine Bauer, Berkeley, Cali 
fornia; Judge George C. Edwards of 
Detroit; Daniel J. Ransohoff, Cincin 
nati; Miss Eleanor Ruhl, Chicago; and 
James G. Thimmes, Pittsburgh, will 
score the reports on the basis of rules 
established by this year’s annual report 
subcommittee of the Public 
Committee. 
Eligible Reports 
Annual reports of housing and re 
development authorities issued between 
January 1, 1952 and July 31, 1953 are 
eligible for judging in the contest if a 
report has not previously been entered 
in a NAHO reports competition. Re 
ports submitted in the contest must be 
accompanied by six copies of the of 
ficial entry blanks, available upon re 
quest from the 


NAHO. 


Relations 


Chicago office of 
Scoring System 

Reports will not be considered in 
separate categories this year: that is, by 
size of authority programs or by 
type of production—printed, mimeo- 
graphed, etc. 

Judges will evaluate reports on the 
basis of 40 points for selection, em- 
phasis, arrangement, and clarity of fac- 
tual material; 10 points for effective 
interpretation of facts and degree of 
imaginative approach; 20 points for 
clarity, vividness, and readability of 
writing; 10 points for over-all appear- 





Pictured above are the five judges in NAHO’s fifth annual reports competition. 
Detroit; Catherine Bauer of Berkeley, California; Daniel J. Ransohoff of Cincinnati; Eleanor Ruhl of Chicago; and James G. Timmes 


ance, arrangement, use of color, art 
work, and pictures; 10 points for effec 
tive distribution; and 10 points for cost 
per copy. Maximum number of points 
is 100, with those scoring 90 or more 
to receive certificates of outstanding 
merit; those rated from 80 to 89, 
special merit certificates; and 
to 79, merit awards. 
Winners in the 


those 
from 70 
contest will be 
NAHO’s annual meet 
ing in Milwaukee, October 13 to 16. 
Walter M. Simmons, 


rector ol the 


announced at 


executive di 
Memphis Housing 
Authority, who is chairman of the sub 
committee in charge of the competi- 
tion and members of the sub- 
committee will have the winning re- 
ports on display at the meeting. Work- 
ing with Mr. Simmons are Richard 
K. Bernstein, department of infor 
mation, New York City Housing 
Authority; Jack R. Schonborn, assistant 
to the Francisco field 
office, Public Housing Administration; 
and George R. Wallace, executive di- 
rector, Housing Authority of the City 
of Oxnard, California. 
The Judges 

Miss Bauer, one of public housing’s 
longtime and most effective citizen 
supporters and vice-president of the 
National Housing Conference, has been 
asked to judge the reports from the 
viewpoint of a citizens housing group. 
Miss Bauer, now a lecturer in city and 
regional planning at the University of 
California in Berkeley, was active in 
drafting and promoting the 1937 hous 
ing act and has consistently supported 
housing legislation since. She is the 
wife of William W. Wurster, dean 


other 


director, San 





Fifth Annual Reports Contest — 


deadline, rules announced 


‘ 


ot the school of 


University of 


architecture at the 
California. 

Judge Edwards, in charge of the 
juvenile division of probate court in 
Detroit, was appointed to his judge- 
ship by Governor G. Mennen Williams; 
is a former director secretary ol the 
Detroit and 
served four terms on the Detroit com 
council. He will 


Housing Commission; 
review the re 
ports as a public official. 

Mr. Ransohoff, a _ prize-winning 
photographer of his city’s problem areas 
and the people who live there, will 
view the reports trom the graphic arts 
standpoint. Mr. Ransohoff has worked 
on the design and illustration of a 
number of the Cincinnati Better Hous- 
ing League’s annual which 
have com- 


mon 


reports, 

and 
bines his knowledge of the graphic arts 
held with those of the housing and 


been award winners, 


welfare felds.. Now community serv- 
ices director for the Family Service 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
he formerly was assistant general hous- 
ing manager for the Cincinnati Met 
ropolitan Housing Authority. 

Miss Ruhl, author of a recent pub- 
lication, Public Relations for Govern- 
ment Employees: an Action Program, 
will judge the reports as a professional 
in government public relations. Now 
editor for the Civil Service 
Assembly, she formerly was editor for 
the department of regional planning 
studies for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and assistant to the chief of 
reports editor of TVA’s information 
office. 


assistant 


Mr. Thimmes, who is chairman of 
(Continued column three, page 296) 


a 


From left to right are Judge George C. Edwards of 


of Pittsburgh. The judges’ titles and their responsibilities in evaluating local authority reports are detailed above. 
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Housing and Zoning — 


a planner comments on their inter-relationship 


The article by Norman Williams, Jr.. 
on “Zoning and Housing Policies” in 
the Journat oF Hovusinc for March 
(page 94), unearthed some significant 
implications of a New Jersey court de- 
cision. 

A Wayne Township zoning ordi 
nance that imposes minimum floor 
areas on one- and two-story homes in 
the community was declared to be jus 
tied, fundamentally on the basis of 
protection of property values. In ex- 
ploring the impact of this superior 
court opinion, one is impressed with 
the many facets of administrative, plan- 
ning, and housing policy that are 
touched. 


Space Standards 


Although the specific restrictions 
(768 square feet for a new one-story 
house, for example) in the Wayne 
statute may have the effect of increas- 
ing costs of building and thereby ex- 
cluding “undesirable” development, a 
serious look at the minima must lead 
to raised eyebrows. Strangely, 1200 
square feet for a two-story dwelling 
does not seem a very progressive stand- 
ard even in today’s market. Housers 
would like to see reasonably spacious 
units; the Public Housing Administra- 
tion and the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration standards, which are quite 
similar to those established for Wayne 
Township, are deplored by many as in- 
adequate for family living. Economy, 
of course, has dictated size in public 
housing and now the evidence points 
to similarly lowered sights in private 
development. C'est le temps! But 
what can be the long-range implications 
on families and on neighborhood pat- 
terns? 

Other states have not agreed with 
New Jersey in this matter. Michigan 
courts, for example, have held mini- 
mum floor space requirements as in- 
valid because they are not based on the 
police power. A Pennsylvania court 
stated that a city may control habitable 
floor areas if they are reasonable and 
tied to health considerations. Minimum 
space requirements have been sustained 
generally in housing, building, and 
tenement house codes but usually these 
laws govern size of rooms and are 
related obviously to light, air, and ven- 
tilation needs. 

It still remains for the nation’s courts 
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to answer in definite and clear terms 
the following key zoning questions. 

1—Is protection of neighborhood or 
community economic values (or real 
estate) sufficient justification for zon 
ing provisions? Or must zoning be 
interpreted (as in the past) in the light 
of reasonable application plus health, 
safety, or welfare intentions? 


2—Although the imposition of min- 
imum home cost requirements has gen 
erally been invalidated, are floor area 
restrictions the same wolf in sheep's 
clothing? 

Mr. Williams has pointed out that 
the minimum floor space regulations 
are in effect “governmental aid in pro 
moting economic segregation of resi 
dences.” Certainly legislation that does 
so is contrary to democratic principles 
and law. However, it should be ap 
parent that minimum floor area re 
quirements are not the only means of 
achieving substantially the same effects. 
By the very nature of present-day zon 
ing ordinances, by the historical devel 
opment of zoning, and by the attitudes 
of citizens who are in many cases re 
sponsible for the enactment of private 
land controls, zoning is a means for 
creating or helping in the creation of 
“classes” among properties, neighbor 
hoods, and even communities. 

Minimum floor space gradations or 
levels are not really needed when, for 
example, zoning can set up 3- or 5-acre 
lots, restrict lengths and widths and 
yards of lots, impose extreme set-backs, 
or vary floor area ratios and lot areas 
per family. By conscious zoning design, 
socio-economic patterns can be and are 
established by density requirements— 
extremely low in the peripheral areas; 
very high in the discarded, often 
blighted central portions of a city. 
Regulations as to principal, as well as 
conditional and accessory uses, can be 
so written as to aid further in setting 
a class system of residential districts. 
Some zoning ordinances, particularly in 
small municipalities, have two residen 
tial zones: one is Residence “A”—high 
class, single-family homes only; the 


other is Residence “X"—catch-all, 
every other kind of dwelling allowed. 
One west coast city has a district with 
no distinction between two-family flats 
and 20-story apartments and hotels. 

Zoning has been nursed along, de 
spite the warnings and advice of plan 
ning experts, with accent on the nega 
tive: keep something out, freeze values, 
stabilize realty. It should be employed 
as one device for guiding in a positive 
way a community's development in ac 
cordance with a sound, long-range 
master plan. Most ordinances are not 
based on a comprehensive plan, in 
cluding the first zoning law (New 
York City) adopted almost 40 years 
ago. State enabling acts universally list 
a comprehensive plan as basic to zoning 
controls, with good reason. However, 
municipalities that have employed the 
tool as a protective or preservative or 
merely as a fad have failed to grasp 
the meaning and use of zoning. 


Metropolitan Planning 


The regional or metropolitan hous 
ing problem, which Mr. Williams has 
recognized in his study of the Wayne 
Township case, is a serious matter. In 
the past, the theory of joint action by 
communities on common problems has 
been favored in water supply, sewage 
disposal, ports, and other fields. But 
such cooperation is not widely prac 
ticed in zoning, planning, or housing. 
There is a definite need for regional 
consolidation of planning and housing 
functions, for administrative economies, 
technical advantages, and suitable solu 
tion of development problems extend 
ing beyond governmental lines. In 
many respects agencies possessing jur 
isdiction co-terminous with actual prob 
lems are the only way to cope with the 
development of individual municipali 
ties. 

If zoning—or housing, or urban 
planning, or subdivision platting—is 
not to be an isolated, theoretical exer 
cise but, moreover, is to be geared to 
actual needs, we must look beyond a 
single city ordinance that restricts floor 
area in single-family houses. The out 
standing underlying implication ex 
tends to the proper shaping of our com 
munities, whether it be in transit or 
highways or housing or zoning, as re 


(Continued column one, page 276) 
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Results of “Operation Doorstep’— 


the Atomic Energy Commission's 
atomic blast at Yucca Flats, Nevada last 
March, made to discover the effects of 
a bomb on a typical American com- 
munity and to test the effectiveness of 
simple basement shelters—are revealed 
in these before and after pictures. Left. 
above is a “before” picture of one of 
the two houses exposed to the blast. 
Both houses, one located 3500 feet and 
one 7500 feet from the explosion, were 
alike in construction except for roofing 
shingles and interior paint. The pic- 





ture left below shows the house lo 
cated 7500 feet from the explosion 
after the blast. All of the windows and 
most of the window frames in the 
Although rela 
tively little damage to the exterior is 
apparent, extensive damage to the in 
terior was reported. The picture right 
shows the remains of the house located 
3500 feet from the blast. The first and 
second stories were completely de- 
stroyed but a mannequin sheltered 
under a lean-to in the basement was 
undisturbed. 


house were broken. 


Test Atomic Blast 
Reveals Facts on 
. Housing Safety and on 

3 — Emergency Shelter Protection 
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As a result of the test, the Federal 


Civil Defense Administration conclud 
ed that certain types of basement shel- 
ters should provide reasonable safety 
from atomic blast. Recently FCDA is 
sued a manual, Home Shelter for Fami- 
ly Protection in an Atomic Attack, com- 
plete with “build-it-yourself” drawings 
and specifications. The civil defense 
administration advocates a home shel- 
ter for families living within 10 miles 
of the downtown area of a major city 


located in a target area. 





lated parts of the regional economy 
and physical system. 
More Questions 

The final point in dealing with the 
Wayne Township ordinance involves 
the wisdom of placing a floor on one- 
family home size. It raises many ques- 
tions. 

If the reason is appearance, the ques- 
tion is: Can’t a smaller house be as 
attractive? Secondly, can aesthetics be 
the foundation of court decisions—or 
must it be an incidental reason for zon 
ing validity? 

If the grounds are economic, isn’t it 
possible that a smaller home can be 
constructed of better and costlier ma- 
terials? Is the insurance of property 
values a substitute for promoting the 
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health, safety, or general welfare of the 
public? (Should off-street parking be 
excluded if it decreases real estate val- 
ues?) Is preservation of economic 
values a means of social exclusion? (No 
public housing project, if it doesn’t fit 
in with “neighborhood character”? ) 
If this principle is clearly intended, is it 
in the long-run a worthwhile goal of 
public policy? 

If the ordinance meant to protect 
public safety and health, shouldn’t a 
minimum floor area be directly related 
to reasonable health needs? (One com- 
munity may insert a minimum of 250, 
another 2500 square feet.) Is this 
kind of provision suitably placed in a 
zoning ordinance or might it be more 
correctly and properly handled in a 


building or health code? If a mini- 
mum floor area for one-family homes 
is allegedly based on health considera- 
tions, how can different minimum floor 
areas be justified for varying structures 
and districts? Are you assuming (im- 
plied) that all existing housing that 
does not meet the standard is unhealth- 
ful and that nothing will be done 
about it? 

Zoning must be reasonable. This is a 
fair requirement and basic to constitu- 
tional law. Are the means appropriate, 
reasonable, and without discrimination, 
even if the aims of public welfare are 
assumed? Can you uphold an action 
that may benefit one community but 
hamper the welfare of neighboring 
municipalities? 
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Code of Ethics Proposed for Members of NAHO 





By a vote of the members of NAHO at the 1952 annual business meeting, it was recommended that the 
Board of Governors appoint a committee to study the possibility of developing a code of ethics for use of the 
Association membership. The resolution carrying this recommendation read in part as follows: 

“Whereas, the National Association of Housing Officials is a professional organization of high pur 
pose; and whereas, one of its goals is to raise the professional standards of its members; be it resolved, that 
this conference recommends to the Board of Governors that it appoint a committee to study this matter.” 

The resolution further recommended that the results of the committee’s study be presented to the 
membership in writing for comments and suggestions and that “such suggestions and comments be fully 


considered by the committee in preparing the final draft of the code; and 


code be submitted to the membership for adoption.” 

Pursuant to this resolution, NAHO President Brown Nicholson named a committee that has formu 
lated the proposed code carried on this page. Comments and suggestions as to the wording of this draft 
code should be sent to the NAHO Chicago offices no later than September 21, so that they can be con 
sidered for the redraft that will come before the 1953 annual meeting of members for discussion and a later 


mail ballot. 


Code of Ethics Committee 


. that such final draft of the 


Jess N. Swanson, Los Angeles, Chairman; Miss Florence E. Connelly, Cleveland; Miss Frances Mor 
ton, Baltimore; Stanley M. Rowe, Cincinnati; John R. Searles, Jr., Washington, D. C. 





PREAMBLE 

We believe: 

That the provision of adequate hous 
ing for all of the people through the 
assistance of the federal, state, and local 
governments is a living symbol of de- 
mocracy, a signifcant and necessary 
activity of government to secure for 
all of the people one of the basic ne 
cessities of a dignified life in a modern 
civilization; 

That the responsibilities of private 
enterprise and government have been 
clearly defined by the Congress of the 
United States when that body pro- 
claimed in the Housing Act of 1949 
that “private enterprise shall be en- 
couraged to serve as large a part of 
the total need as it can”; 

That the legislative enactments on 
which the urban redevelopment and 
public housing programs are founded 
are basically sound and, like other 
great social legislation of the past; 
must endure a period of some public 
misunderstanding from which will 
emerge, by means of education and 
observation, a wide public acceptance; 

That we should make full and in- 
genious use of man’s store of know!l- 
edge, his talents, and his skills to re- 
claim blighted areas and to improve 
the quality and the supply of housing 
for all economic levels, with particular 
emphasis on problems of housing for 
persons of limited income; 

That it is our obligation to adminis- 
ter the public housing and urban rede- 
velopment programs of this nation in 
such a manner as to reflect credit upon 
our profession and to encourage aspi- 
ration toward a better estate for all 
mankind. 

To guide us in achieving the objec- 
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tives to which we are dedicated, we 
the members of the National Associ- 
ation of Housing Officials, subscribe 
to the following code of professional 
conduct. 

MORAL INTEGRITY 

We will be governed by the high 
est ideals of honor and integrity in 
all of our public and personal relation 
ships in order that we may merit the 
respect and confidence of the govern 
ing body, of other officials and em 
ployees, and of the public which we 
serve. 

PUBLIC INTEREST 

We will endeavor to acquaint the 
public with the facts on local and na 
tional housing needs and conditions. 

We will advance the housing and 
redevelopment programs of our com- 
munities in accordance with the intent 
of our legislatures. 

We will cooperate with civic, church, 
social, and student groups in_inter- 
preting our programs to the community 
at large. 

We will seek to impress upon the 
legislative bodies of our local, state, 
and federal governments the relation- 
ship of decent housing to the develop- 
ment of good citizenship and to the 
health, safety, and morals of all of the 
people of the United States. 

We will advocate the redevelopment 
of those areas already blighted, sound 
measures for the prevention of the 
spread of blight into new areas, and 
the provision of decent housing for 
every citizen of our nation. 

We will judiciously exercise the 
corporate powers that have been grant- 
ed to the agencies that we serve and 
will seek to function in harmony with 
all levels and segments of government. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 

We will seek no personal aggran 
dizement in the discharge of our official 
duties nor accept personal profit se 
cured through the use of confidential 
information or the misuse of public 
time, nor will we be motivated by 
personal considerations. 

We will endeavor to avoid personal 
interest in the financial transactions 
of the public agencies that we serve; 
however, if financial involvement is 
unavoidable, we will make a full and 
public disclosure of any such personal 
financial interests. 


PROTECTION OF PRIVATE INTERESTS 

In the acquisition of properties, it 
will always be our policy to deal with 
private property owners in a fair and 
equitable manner and to give proper 
consideration to the personal problems 
which arise out of acquisition proceed 
ings. 


COOPERATION WITH ALLIED 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 

We will cooperate to the fullest ex 
tent with other agencies of government 
charged with the responsibilities of 
planning, zoning, enforcement of 
health and safety standards, rehabili 
tation of substandard structures, and 
other allied functions. 


COOPERATION WITH 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

We will implement the national 
housing policy in every possible way 
in its expressed purpose of enabling 
private enterprise to accept and perform 
its responsibility to increase the pro 
duction and supply of housing of 
sound design, construction, and liva 


(Continued column one, page 295) 
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Mothers with nine children don’t 
have much time to waste going up and 
downstairs, the Housing Authority of 
the City of Daytona Beach figured, so 
—when it came to designing a project 
for especially large families—it put the 
big units in one-story buildings; the 
smaller ones in two story structures. 
The result is a harmonious mixture 
of one- and two story row houses ar 
ranged in courts on an open site sur- 
rounded by a wide green belt. The 
federally aided project, known as South 
Street Park, was opened a little over 
a year ago and now houses 100 families. 


Design 


Emphasis in designing the units and 
laying out the site was on convenience 
for big families. For instance, units 
for large families—the five-, four-, and 
some of the three-bedroom dwellings 
—are in buildings that are located near 
the central play area and maintenance 
buildings, since the authority staff and 
architects thought mothers with the 
most children would be the busiest. 
The arrangement also keeps a large 
number of the children away from the 
two entrance roads to the project, mini 
mizing automobile hazards to them. 

The size of the kitchen “grew” with 
the number of bedrooms in a_ unit. 
The bigger the dwelling, the bigger the 
kitchen, the authority reasoned, since 
there would be more kids and adults 
around the kitchen table at meal time 
in the large units. Moreover, the arch- 
itects divided the bathrooms in the five- 
and four-bedroom units into two 
spaces—one containing the lavatory and 
toilet and the other the bathtub. A 
partition separates the two parts so that 
both can be used at the same time, with 
privacy, by members of a large family. 
The 20 large apartments also have two 
utility spaces each—one off the kitchen 
and another near the bathroom. 

Besides ten five-bedroom and ten 
four-bedroom units, there are 38 with 
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three bedrooms and 42 with two bed- 
rooms. None has only one bedroom. 


Construction—Site 


Painted concrete block was used for | 


both interior and exterior first floor 
walls and partitions and second story 
walls are frame with asbestos shingles 
on the exterior and plaster finish on 
the interior. Floors on the first story 
are covered with monolithic terrazzo, 
said to be easier to take care of and 
to last longer than other types of finish. 
Oak was used for the second story 
floors. Windows are double hung and 
roofs are five-ply built up with gravel. 

Special features of the project in- 
clude circular white concrete “walls” 
surrounded by plantings that are 
spotted throughout the project grounds 
to hide trash and garbage cans. An 
underground sprinkling system has 
been installed to keep grass fresh, with 
water supplied from five wells, each 
with an electric pump. 
































A little more than 18.5 per cent of 
the 8.66 acres in the site are covered 
with buildings and there are only 8.7 
families to each net acre. 


Costs 


Each unit was built at an average 
cost of $7997, or $1460 per room, in- 
cluding site improvements and non 
dwelling construction. Not included 
in the $7997 figure are the cost of 
land—which was vacant—architectural 
and engineering services, and unit 
equipment: water heaters, ranges, 
refrigerators, and space heaters. Rents 
range between $11 and $34 a month. 





Across the top of the page is shown a layout of the all-on-one-floor units desifipeet 
five-, four-, and three-bedroom units. The living and kitchen space ‘‘growifhe n 


In the center, below, is the layout of the two-story buildings, featuring two-bed@. N 
Site for the project, shown below, left, is 8.66 acres, over-all—planned for a d fa 
Typical units, inside and out, are shown along the right. Front doors face frontiss « 
Color scheme for building exteriors is a mixture of white and yellow houses. i 
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EQUIPMENT .. . 


Kitchen ranges—Hardwick 
Refrigerators—Hotpoint 


ea ee 


Bathroom equipment—Crane 
Kitchen sinks—Crane 


; Roofing—Barrett 
} Water heaters—Ruud 
Insulation—United States Gypsum 
“Rockwool” 
Hardware—Schlage 











its desifpmeet the needs of large families. In a single building are 
‘*growl™me number of bedrooms. 
































10-be No units were built with less than two bedrooms. 
wad families per net acre. Land coverage is 18.6 per cent. 
‘e frontiss courts; back doors face back doors across drying yards. 
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What They Say About Public Housing — 





PUBLIC OFFICIAL— 
Kenneth W. Simmons, Mayor of the City of Avinger, Texas, 
letter to President Eisenhower—June 8, 1953 

“IT have been advised that the House and Senate will meet 
some time in the near future to decide on the proposed 35,000 
units of low-rent public housing. 

“As mayor of Avinger, Texas . . . I have personally in- 
vestigated the low-rent housing projects located in Avinger, 
Jefferson, Daingerfield, Pittsburgh, and Gilmer, Texas. I did 
not make a political inspection tour. I have visited these 
projects over the past year of actual operation. I talked with 
tenants, studied their case history and background, their 
previous living quarters, their individual problems, job oc- 
cupations, dependents, and general circumstances of their in- 
dividual hardships. 

“. .. Ninety-five per cent of the people in our east Texas 
area who qualify for low-rent houses come from dilapidated 
and substandard houses. 

“I was determined to learn the reason for these adverse 
and unsanitary conditions. As a whole, these families could 
not afford anything better. | found widowed mothers with 
dependent children and $75 a month living expenses. I found 
fathers and mothers with large numbers of dependents 
earning meager low-income wages. I found dependent old 
people trying to live on small pensions and disabled veterans 
with families living on part-time low-income wages. 

“IT then followed families through the changeover period 
in their new low-rent housing homes. Here the environment 
was changed 100 per cent. I saw modern apartments with gas, 
lights, water, and sewerage. I saw electric refrigerators, gas 
ranges, inside bathrooms with tub, showers, lavatory, and 
running water. I saw central heating systems. I saw clean 
lawns with grass, flowers, and shrubs. | saw modern play- 
grounds with swings, seesaws, merry-go-rounds and other 
healthful training equipment. Most important of all, 1 saw 
tragedy converted into happiness. | saw mothers and children 
working and playing with a smile and a new hope. I even 
saw children attending Sunday school for the first time, full 
of laughter, proud, and happy. 

“I saw tenants learning to live with one another, paying 
their rent and learning something about citizenship and re- 
sponsibility. I saw new hope unequal to anything I have 
seen in my life except when I was liberated as a prisoner of 


” 


war... 


NEWSPAPER EDITORS— 
Pittsburgh Post-Gezette—]uly 21, 1953 editorial 

“Public housing, which is so vitally connected with Pitts- 
burgh’s whole redevelopment and rebuilding program, is 
being threatened by a bill now pending in Harrisburg. [ De- 
feated in late July.| It would require a referendum in any 
borough, township or city in the state before housing author- 
ities could proceed even to pick up options for land use. . . 

“, . . often the people who are most concerned with the 
building of a particular housing project will not be ex- 
pressing themselves through the referendum. Plans for a 
project may not have advanced far enough at the time of 
the referendum so that persons who might be its future 
residents know that homes for them are at stake. Or, the 
people who are to be project residents may be outside of the 
area where the referendum is being held and thus not entitled 
to vote. 
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“. .. If all exercise of the power of eminent domain were 
subjected to the restriction that is provided in the housing 
referendum, some of this country’s most far-reaching public 
improvements would have been blocked or long delayed. 
‘armers in many instances would have voted against rights 
of way for railroads and highways. It is doubtful that a ma- 
jority of the property owners concerned would have ap- 
proved Pittsburgh’s far-famed Gateway Center and Point 
Park developments if the question had been put to a vote. 

“While we sympathize with property owners and want 
to see their interests safeguarded and given a fair hearing, 
we see no reason for giving them a weapon to use against 
housing developments which is not provided for use against 
other public improvement programs.” 


Richmond (Virginia) News Leader—jJanuary 28, 1953 
editorial 


“It makes a great difference, Noah Webster observed in a 
fable 150 years ago, just whose ox is gored. And it seems to 
make a great difference, these days, just who benefits from 
government programs. . . 

the curious thing is that the National Association 
of Home Builders . . . operates one of the most energetic lob- 
bies in Washington against the use of tax funds for low in- 
come public housing subsidies. Mortgage insurance, 
in the association’s view, is not socialistic at all; it is a 
sound, American legislative program. But public housing? 
Alien, evil, socialistic, and thoroughly undesirable. 

“The home builders are not alone, of course, in not want- 
ing to see their own ox gored. One of Richmond's most 
ardent disciples of the free enterprise system is in the dairy 
business; he hates government controls with a passion that 
sends his blood pressure soaring. But what about the con- 
trols exercised by the State Milk Commission? Well, that’s 
different, he says: the milk industry has some very special 
problems that outsiders don’t understand. Another staunch 
capitalist of our acquaintance is in the tobacco business; he, 
too, denounces government subsidies at the drop of a high- 
ball glass. But tobacco acreage allotments and price sup 
ports? Well, he says stoutly, the tobacco business is different; 
stabilization is vital. . . We know a banker, too, who suffers 
from this spot blindness, and some airline men and some ship- 
builders. Gad, how they hate government intervention in 
business—in everybody else’s business. So it is with the home- 
builders: federal housing is all wrong but federal loan in- 
surance is—well, it’s different.” 


PROJECT TENANT— 
Mrs. James Daniels, Overlook Homes, Dayton, Ohio— 
March 1953 

“T like to live in Overlook because it gives us the enjoyment 
of homelife while we are thinking, dreaming and last but 
not least saving for a home of our own. Renting with so few 
restrictions as we are subject to is indeed a rare privilege. 
When one has ‘lived’ where signs tells us ‘no children; no 
baths after nine o'clock; and cooking facilities in the base- 
ment only,’ I feel as though the good Lord set aside this 
village for happy homelife. Home is where the heart lies, 
and a part of my heart will always be in Overlook.” 
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A Criticism — 
of Anthony F. C. Wallace's study of public housing policy 


Dr. Wallace’s book, Housing and 
Social Structure,* the reader will recall, 
is a study of social disorganization in 
American public housing projects. It 
attempts to define the social aims of 
public housing and undertakes to set 
forth the means by which these aims 
are to be realized. 

The aims are called “aim variables” 
and are three in number: individual 
health, optimum family organization, 
and community structure and integra 
tion. No one could take exception to 
this definition of the aims of public 
housing. 

These aims are to be realized, accord 
ing to Dr. Wallace, through a judicious 
manipulation of six “control variables.” 
These control variables are: (1) project 
site selection, (2) the size of the project 
in terms of population, (3) the density, 
(4+) the physical design of the project, 
(5) tenant selection, and (6) manage 
ment policies. The particular ways in 
which these six control variables are to 
be manipulated to achieve the desired 
ends are indicated in 44 tentative hypo 
theses concerning specific recommend- 
ed procedures as to project site selection, 
project size, project density, project de 
sign, tenant selection, and management 
policies. 


Limitations 
Dr. Wallace claims no finality nor 
completeness for these 44 hypotheses 
but the thoughtful reader will be aware 
of the fact that the discussion of pos 
sible lines of action to be taken is 


nevertheless, and necessarily, cast en- , 


tirely within the limits set by these six 
control variables; the lines of action 
suggested involve simply a_ skillful 
manipulation, in one manner or an- 
other, of the six control variables that 
Dr. Wallace has set up as the avenues 
of approach to the problem. And these 
six control variables are, actually, 
nothing more than the handles of im 
plementation presently held out to the 
imaginative worker in the field, things 
being as they are. Thus, if we are 


*Housing and Social Structure: a prelimi- 
nary survey, with particular reference to multi 
storey, low-rent public housing projects, by 
Anthony F. C. Wallace. Reproduced by The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority. 1952. 120 
pp., multilith, drawings, charts. $2. The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority, Robinson 
Suilding, 42 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. See review of book, JouRNAL oF 
Houstnc, February 1953, page 63. 
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candid, Dr. Wallace’s discussion (1.¢., 
that dimension of the discussion that 
arises from the concept of the six con 
trol variables) has the time perspectives 
and the “feasibility” perspectives of the 
social worker, the housing manager, 
and the draftsman on the board. This 
is not said in a disparaging sense, either 
in reference, necessarily, to Dr. Wal 
lace’s study, or to the perspectives of 
the worker in the field. But Dr. Wal 
lace’s choice of a limited level of dis 
cussion is a fact that it would seem to 
be necessary to keep in mind, as we 
attempt to evaluate the study and as 
we observe how the author has pre 
sented his material. 

The six control variables are valid 
only for the limited level of discussion 
that Dr. Wallace has chosen. It is obvi 
ous that the control variables (i.e., 
roughly, the means) available to the 
creative and informed intellect seeking 
all possible ways of achieving the ends 
proposed in the three “aim variables” 
(and, therefore, surely, at least theoret 
ically available to the electorate) cer 
tainly could go beyond Dr. Wallace's 
six control variables at the project level. 

There is nothing necessarily good nor 
bad about a limited level of discussion 
per se, just so long as it presents itself 
as nothing more than it is. In the long 
view, whether or not a limited level of 
discussion was a wise choice in this 
particular instance is a question far 
beyond the limits of this comment. In 
any given instance, the choice of level 
of discussion, and even the conclusions, 
may be valid enough from a purely 
technical point of view. But with the 
social scientist, unfortunately, the choice 
is made in—and pertains to—a world 
of reacting human beings and of socia! 
and political events. Applied social 
science finds itself in the midst of 
things and its “validity” must be judged 
upon other than strictly technical con 
siderations. Validity (and appropri 
ateness and value) in this sense and 
within this context, while immensely 
important, becomes very much more 
difficult to assess. I am making no at 
tempt to assess Dr. Wallace’s study 
upon this basis. 

My observation is, rather, that Dr. 
Wallace’s study presents itself as some- 


thing more than it is. I feel that he has 
failed to make it clear to the average 
reader—abundantly clear—that his level 
of discussion and investigation is, after 
all, a very limited one. (Here again, 
I refer, of course, to that dimension of 
the discussion that arises from his con 
cept of the six control variables.) 


False Impression 

The final impression left by the 
author is that he has completely en 
compassed the problem of personal and 
family disorganization in public housing 
projects and that action generally along 
the lines he has indicated is all there 
is to be done about the situation. This 
impression is launched by the wording 
of his title and by his prestige as a so 
cial scientist—and is reinforced on every 
page by his elaborate conceptual frame 
work, by his scientific terminology, and 
by the profusion of scholarly references. 
Without adequate warning flags, the 
average reader is snowed under; he has 
absolutely no intellectual resistance left. 
The consequence is that after reading 
through Dr. Wallace’s 113 pages of ir 
refutable discussion, he is strongly in 
clined at once to set busily about carry 
the implications of the 44 
hypotheses, insofar as he is able. It 
won't occur to him that there is any 
thing else to think about. And the un 
critical researcher, of which there are 
many, will happily seize upon Dr. 
Wallace’s own suggestion that he set 


inp out 


about the elaborate, costly business of 
testing the 44 hypotheses. This task will 
keep him safely occupied for many 
years and will relieve him of worry 
over other hypotheses within a larger 
context—hypotheses that could, con 
ceivably, if verified and acted upon, 
make an action program based entirely 
upon a manipulation of Dr. Wallace's 
six control variables quite outdated and 
beside the point. 


What If .. .? 

If all of Dr. Wallace’s 44 hypotheses 
are absolutely correct and if they were 
all to be acted upon in every public 
housing project, the nation over, would 
public housing tenants then be really 
happy? Would the tensions and the 
frustrations of their present situation 
really have been resolved? Would hon 
estly significant steps have been taken 
toward achieving 


a deeply satisfying 
and self-respecting 


personal, family, 
and community life for these people 
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(Negroes as well as whites, remember) 
—these “low income tenants of sub- 
sidized government housing, recently 
slum dwellers, who, unfortunately, are 
unable to afford decent housing for 
themselves”? Or, more candidly, would 
the result be simply that we would have 
lessened some of the minor irritations at 
the fringes of these people’s lives? 

It’s Bigger Than Public Housing 

Even such a limited goal as this, no 
doubt, is worth while. But we cannot 
allow ourselves to imagine that in such 
matters as Dr. Wallace treats of in his 
six control variables, we are even get- 
ting close to a complete programming 
of an approach to the problem of social 
disorganization in public housing proj- 
ects. Indeed, the very act of fencing 
off “social disorganization in public 
housing projects” immediately sug 
gests the limitations our thinking has 
already fallen into. One suspects that 
anything like a thoroughgoing and 
frank examination of this matter of 
social disorganization amongst public 
housing tenants (as amongst slum 
dwellers and the dispossessed generally 
in our society—and, therefore, on both 
counts, amongst Negroes) would lead 
to the inescapable conclusion that the 
social disorganization is written deeply 
into the total American culture and, 
comparatively speaking, is written only 
insignificantly into the “project cul- 
ture” (if such an entity is separable in 
any meaningful sense). Such an ex- 
amination might lead to the conclusion 
also that, given this total cultural con- 
text and given the situation of the “low 
income tenants,” etc., and all that that 
situation implies, one could hardly hope 
for more than very superficial improve 
ments (toward social organization) 
through measures taken at the project 
level beyond what has already been 
done. Dr. Wallace’s silence on the 
overwhelmingly greater importance of 
the impingement of the total culture 
(and of these people’s situation as de- 
termined and defined by that culture) 
might begin to appear to be mislead- 
ing and one might even get to wonder- 
ing whether or not the long-faced 
thoroughness in research that he pro- 
poses at the project level (involving, by 
his account, the lengthy and often 
nigh-impossible testing of no less than 
44 hypotheses—and probably many 
more) would be, perhaps, effort and 
attention somewhat humorously mis- 
directed. One might wonder if, in pre- 
senting such long research vistas at this 
level of discussion, and in failing to 
establish adequately the fact of higher 
levels of discussion, Dr. Wallace has, 
either by default or indirection, soberly 
placed the seal of orthodox academic 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE REBELS; 
HOUSING REPORT GOES UNAPPROVED 


The Committee on Government Op- 
erations of the House of Representatives 
(the so-called “Hoffman committee”) 
in mid-July voted 23 to | to curtail the 
powers of its chairman, Congressman 
Clare E. Hoffman (R), Michigan, and 
later the House itself voted 171 to 6 to 
remove his authority over expenditures 
of subcommittees. The action arose in 
large part out of a subcommittee hous- 
ing investigation in Los Angeles and a 
subsequently released report, unap 
proved by either the full committee or 
the full subcommittee, in which the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles, the Public Housing Adminis 
tration, and the National Association of 
Housing Officials were all charged with 
political and lobbying activities (see 
July Journat or Howusine, page 222). 

The committee’s disciplinary action 
was taken on July 15 and then, on July 
17, the issue was brought to the floor 
of the House. Later, on July 29, the 
full House acted on the question of con- 
trol of expenditures by subcommittees. 

Powers Curtailed 

The 23-1 vote of the committee 
wiped out all party lines—the only vote 
against the resolution that deprived 
Mr. Hoffman of some of his previous 
powers being that of Mr. Hoffman, 
himself. The July 15 action (a) pro- 
hibited the committee chairman from 
naming special subcommittees without 
authorization by the full committee; 
(b) discontinued the then existing sub- 


approval upon the situation that pre 
vails at these higher levels of discussion. 

It is true, given the limited level of 
discussion, Dr. Wallace has done a very 
good job. One must acknowledge that 
throughout the discussion he has pro 
vided the layman with a fund of good, 
sound information about social man— 
about human beings and human groups 
and how they operate. These are pro- 
found universal insights that are useful 
and necessary at any level of discus- 
sion. Perhaps he expects that the 44 
hypotheses will be taken more as sug- 
gestions, to be tried out and pursued 
or rejected, as the immediately observ- 
able results may strike the individual in 
charge—without any serious scientific 
testing at all. Certainly this response is 
one that is highly likely to happen and, 
taken in this way, his suggestions are 
very interesting, very convincing, and 
often probably quite correct and usable. 


committees, of which there were some 
12, within ten days after date of the 
action; (c) required that the ranking 
minority party member on the full 
committee serve on each subcommittee; 
(d) confirmed the jurisdiction and 
membership of the regular subcom 
mittees. 

The two subcommittee investigations 
most frequently referred to in all the 
controversy were the Los Angeles hous- 
ing investigation during May and in- 
vestigations of alleged labor racketeer- 
ing in Kansas City and Detroit. In the 
latter instance, the committee agreed to 
a 60-day extension of the life of the 
subcommittee involved but the special 
subcommittee on public housing was 
wiped out as a result of the July 15 vote. 

Report Unapproved 

During the July 15 meeting of the 
committee, the unapproved Los An 
geles subcommittee report, titled “In- 
vestigation of Public Housing Activities 
in Los Angeles” was referred back to 
the subcommittee with the idea that if 
the committee should decide to approve 
its publication, a minority report would 
be issued. In that event, the expecta- 
tion was that a NAHO statement 
would be included. However, since the 
subcommittee was given only a ten day 
lease on life from that date forward 
and since no action on the report was 
taken during that time, it is under- 
stood that the matter has been closed. 


Few books on the social aspects of hous- 
ing are so full of practical, likely sug- 
gestions for housers. 
Responsibility Shirked 

But Dr. Wallace himself is a social 
scientist, not a houser. Writing as a 
social scientist, he surely had the re- 
sponsibility to force the reader to real- 
ize the full implications of the fact that 
his six control variables were conceived 
in terms of the perspectives of a local 
housing authority operating in America 
in 1953. This, in my opinion, he failed 
to do. And if we, as housers, and more 
particularly perhaps simply as free 
thinking individuals, forever make a 
habit of allowing limited level discus- 
sions to pass unchallenged, as though 
they were encompassing the whole of 
the matter, the ultimate price we will 
have to pay will obviously be a very 
serious loss in visien and critical un- 
derstanding. 
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PROVIDENCE LANDSCAPING JOB 
GETS AUTHORITY GOOD PUBLICITY 

The king size job of landscaping 
the Providence housing authority's 
newest low-rent projects—Hartford 
Park and Hartford Park Extension— 
provided the opportunity for a king 
size story and picture layout on the 
developments, covering the front page 
of the “home section” of the Provwi- 
dence Sunday Journal on July 5. 

The picture below is one of five 
reproduced on the front page of the 
section that showed how the landscap- 
ing was progressing. The story, written 
by Charles A. Rosskam of the news 
paper’s staff, told that “where not long 
ago junk piles and auto grave yards 
flourished, today green grass is sprout- 
ing, shrubs are beginning to bloom, 
and trees 14 to 16 feet in height are 
spreading shade over a parklike area 
off Hartford Avenue.” (Hartford Park 
was one of the projects featured in 
the special JournaL oF Howsine de 
sign issue of October 1951.) 

The newspaper article gives details 
on how the lawn area of 627,850 
square feet was planted and is being 
taken care of, what plants and shrubs 
are being used, how a long embank 
ment was planted with honeysuckle, 
what shrubs were used for other banks, 
how many trees were being set out, 
and how local labor was procured for 
the job. Mr. Rosskam compares the 
landscaping, which he calls a “king 
size” job, with the landscaping a home 
owner has to do. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN’S PLAYS AND 
BOOKLETS TELL HOUSING STORY 


School children in Yonkers, Phila 
delphia, and Detroit are learning the 
story of public housing and spreading 
it to their schoolmates and parents 
through plays and self-written book- 
lets. 

“Better Living Through Better Hous- 
ing,” a three-act play dealing with the 
problems of slums and the remedy for 
them through public housing was a 
feature of the 23rd commencement pro- 
gram of Longfellow Junior High School 
in Yonkers in June. Thirty-five pupils 
took part in the play, which depicted 
the problem of housing on local, state, 
national, and international levels; con- 
ditions in a substandard house in 
Yonkers; and changes in living pro- 
duced by public housing. The play 
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dramatized life in William A. Schol 
bohm Homes, a new federally aided 
low-rent project built by the Munici 
pal Housing Authority for the City of 
Yonkers. Members of the authority 
staff acted as advisers to the school 
children in writing the play. 

Members of the Home and Schoo! 
Association of Ferguson public school 
in Philadelphia were the audience 
when school children in May presented 
a play, “Our New Homes,” which 
dramatized the benehts of the new 225 
unit Norris low-rent project near the 
school. The children wrote the play 
and acted it out, showing the better 
home life, homemaking, and recreation 
activities that the project will bring 
to the former slums. 


: 





Sixth graders in the Poe School, 
located near Edward J. __ Jeffries 
Homes in Detroit, visited the new pro) 
ect recently and wrote and ‘produced 
a mimeographed pamphlet telling of 
their impressions of the project. The 
children told of the health and safety 
precauwions taken in the project, what 
the rents are, what the apartments are 
like, what conveniences are offered, and 
how the families “cooperate” in living 
in the project. Seven of the children 
are residents of the development. 


ATLANTA AUTHORITY STRESSES 
DAY-TO-DAY PUBLIC RELATIONS 
The first formal effort to make the 
staff of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Atlanta aware of the impo: 
tance of day today public relations 1s 
in the form of a release issued recently 
to all employees by the authority. 
The three page release emphasizes 
the importance of a fund of good will 
in the community toward the public 


housing program and the influence 
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Providence’s Hartford Park and Extension get a beauty treatment and the authority 
gets good publicity when landscaping is done on its two newest projects. Above is 
a corner that was dressed up with plants from the home garden of one of the 


foremen on the landscaping job. 
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that authority staff members have on 
that fund of good will in their routine 
day-by-day contacts with the public— 
including applicants and tenants. 

To obtain the good will of the com- 
munity, the release stresses, employees 
must work continuously toward in- 
creased public understanding of the 
housing program. “We do not recom- 
mend that you enlist others in a formal 
campaign to spread the truth about 
public housing,” the release says, but 
suggests instead that employees use 
routine contacts to spread an accurate 
and sympathetic version of the pro- 
gram. 

The release lists a number of “dos” 
and “don’ts” for authority employees 
such as: “do remember at all times 
that the AHA is a public agency and 
that you are a public servant; do ex 
plain all instructions and regulations 
as clearly and completely as you can; 
do advise employers and other veri 
fication sources of the reasons for your 
inquiries; don’t employ sarcasm, ridi- 
cule, or any other form of personal 
abuse in official dealings with persons; 
don’t, in the instance of a social service 
case, imply by word, tone, or deed 
that the receipt of welfare aid is a 
cause for blame, reproach, or any other 
form of derogation; don’t refuse to 
see or cut short any person who has 
come to talk to you.” 

M. B. Satterfield, executive director 
of the housing authority, says that this 
first release, issued in May, is not con 
sidered “a finished product but rather 
as something that will fill an = im- 
mediate need and that can be improved 
upon from time to time.” Addendums, 
covering specific situations in which 
authority employees are involved, will 
be issued to the release. 


HARRISBURG TRADES COUNCIL 
ANNUAL TELLS HOUSING STORY 
Public housing and the Harrisburg 
Housing Authority received favorable 
publicity in the Building and Conctruc- 
tion Trades Annual for 1952 through 
an article written by a Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania architect. The author of 
the article, William Lynch Murray, 
has designed the authority's projects 
and from his knowledge of the pro- 
gram undertook to explain it in terms 
of finance, the authority set-up, the 
accommodations available in the proj 
ects, the management, and the social 
and economic benefits resulting from it. 
Mr. Murray, appraising the program, 
said: “To see children taken from 
dilapidated firetraps into clean, fire- 
safe, well managed homes; from play- 
ing in filthy gutters and congested 
streets to supervised playgroups and 
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a bit of grass and ground of their very 
own is an enriching experience. The 
results justify public housing on the 
merit of the case and it needs apologies 
from no one. . .” 

The annual publication, issued by 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Council of Harrisburg, goes to 20,000 
members in the area. 


Qo 
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BUFFALO INITIATES NEWSLETTER; 
PUBLISHES HOUSING FACT BOOK 

The Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority in June published its first 
issue of the BMHA Newsletter, giv- 
ing news about authority activities, and 
in the same month got out, for public 
consumption, 4 Primer of Housing 
Facts on Buffalo and the metropolitan 
area. 

The Newsletter, mailed to a selected 
list, keeps its readers abreast of con- 
struction activity, project openings, its 
relocation and equivalent elimination 
programs; the authority’s rent-income 
schedule, and other news of interest 
to the public. 

The Primer of Housing Facts con- 
tains basic information on housing 
conditions and housing supply in Buf- 
falo and the surrounding metropolitan 
area. A series of charts give data from 
the 1950 housing census for the city 
and the area and a narrative summary 
interprets the principal factors affect- 
ing housing supply and_ condition. 
A third part ranks the 72 census tracts 
in Buffalo by four factors—condition, 
crowding, monthly rent, and the value 
of one-dwelling structures. 


DEDICATION, MOVE-IN DAY, OTHER 
CEREMONIES RESULT IN PUBLICITY 


Dedication ceremonies and first 
move-in’s in new housing projects, an 
anniversary party, and the awarding of 
a construction contract for a project 
have recently provided “pegs” for fa- 
vorable local publicity about the public 
housing program and local authorities. 
The use of dedication ceremonies as a 
public relations technique was covered 
in NAHO’s Public Relations “Tip” for 
July 1953. 

Dedication of Mayor Wright Homes 
in Honolulu resulted in a front page 
story in The Honolulu Advertiser, as 
well as more than two full pages of 
copy that told how many substandard 
units were eliminated by the project, 
the design features of the project, quali- 
fications for admission, and the names 
of the tenants. 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Atlantic City got nearly a full page 
of publicity—stories and pictures—in 
the Atlantic City Press when the first 
tenants of its new Walter J. Buzby 








Homes moved in in June. The stories 
reviewed the history of the housing 
authority, the history of the construc- 
tion of the new project, and told how 
tenants were selected, what income 
limits were, and gave design informa- 
tion about the project. 

When the Housing Authority of the 
City of Easton, Pennsylvania opened a 
“demonstration” unit to the public in 
its new Delaware Terrace in June, a 
whole section of the Easton Express was 
given over to the story of public hous 
ing. One almost full page story and 
pictures told how the housing authority 
cooperated with the local redevelop 
ment authority and the city plan com 
mission in planning the project; one 
story gave details about the project; 
another, income limits and rules for 
admission; and still another compared 
it with earlier projects of the housing 
authority. 

The tenth anniversary of the open 
ing of Elmwood Acres in West Hart 
ford, Connecticut in June resulted in a 
picture and two stories in the Hartford 
Courant. Crowning of a baby “king” 
and “queen” were features of the cele- 
bration that rated considerable news- 
paper space, as did the yard “beauty” 
contest held in connection with the 
anniversary. Prizes were given for the 
best kept yards and lawns, the mayor 
and councilmen were invited to attend 
the celebration, and tenants held a food 
sale and block party. (For a story on 
two other anniversary parties see “Hints 
to the Housing Manager,” page 288.) 

'n Monroe, Louisiana, the Housing 
Authority of the City of Monroe gave 
the local paper, the Daily News-Digest, 
a history of housing progress in the city 
when the contract for construction of a 
new project was awarded in June. The 
history told how the housing authority 
was set up, how it was determined that 
a low-rent project was needed, the 
procedures used in planning and fi 
nancing the project, how bids were 
taken, how applicants are selected, 
what the rents are, and what facilities 
are offered in the units. 


ALL PHILADELPHIANS GET REPORT 
ON HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT 
Every family in Philadelphia and 
its suburbs had an opportunity to read 
the city’s annual report of municipal 
activities for 1952—which included 
sections on public housing and rede- 
velopment. A “popularized” version of 
the annual report was printed as 16- 
page supplements to the city’s three 
daily newspapers in mid-May and 1.25 
million copies were distributed among 
the 650,000 families in Philadelphia 
(Continued column one, page 298) 
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GWINN AMENDMENT 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 
COURT DECLARES 


The Gwinn amendment was declared 
unconstitutional by the New York state 
supreme court in a ruling handed down 
early in July in a case brought by a 
New York City Housing Authority ten 
ant in Brooklyn. The state court ruled 
that the Gwinn amendment and the 
New York City Housing Authority’s 
resolution implementing it did not pro- 
vide tenants tne “due process of law” 
guaranteed by the constitution under 
the fifth and fourteenth amendments. 

The decision blocked the authority 
from proceeding with eviction of ten 
ants who refuse to sign statements, re 
quired by the Gwinn amendment, that 
they are not members of some 200 or 
ganizations listed by the attorney gen- 
eral as being subversive. 

The court’s decision is far from being 
final, however, since it is not the high- 
est court in the state (the New York 
court of appeals is) and a ruling by the 
United States Supreme Court will un- 
doubtedly -be necessary before any of 
the cases growing out of the Gwinn 
amendment are settled (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 162). The case heard by the 
New York supreme court is separate 
from the New York City case brought 
by the International Workers Organiza- 
ation now before a federal court (see 
April Journa, page 116). 

Justice M. Henry Martuscello said in 
his opinion in the Brooklyn case that: 
“Obviously the government is under no 
duty to provide bounties in the form 
of low-rent housing accommodations 
for its citizens. If it elects to do so, 
however,” he said, “it cannot arbitrarily 
prevent any of its citizens from en- 
joying these statutorily created privi 
leges. Nor can it make the privilege of 
their continuance dependent upon con- 
ditions that would deprive any of 
its citizens of their 
rights.” 

He also pointed out that although 
Congress in passing the Gwinn amend- 
ment intended to exclude subversive 
elements from “enjoying the bounties” 
of low-rent housing, it had actually ex- 
cluded all persons “who are members 
of organizations designated as subver- 
sive by the attorney general based upon 
the latter's ex parte findings of sub- 
versiveness.” He said that such a legis- 
lative mandate as the Gwinn amend- 
ment should be based on a finding that 
“the organizations listed have been 
found to be subversive after a hearing 
granting all the safeguards of due 
process as understood by our courts 
since the time of the adoption of the 
federal constitution.” 
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OHIO RAISES MAXIMUM INCOME 
FOR LOW-RENT HOUSING TENANTS 

Ohio, the only state that has maxi 
mum income limits for tenancy in 
public housing set by law, increased 
its limits by $400 during the 1953 
session of the state legislature. Family 
income limits were increased from 
$2000 to $2400, plus an allowance of 
$200 for each minor dependent. The 
new law also increases from $600 to 
$660 per year the amount a family 
may have in excess of the admission 
income to remain in low-rent housing. 
The $2400 maximum reportedly is 
several hundred dollars lower than the 
average maximum income limits for 
public housing in industrial communi 
ties of other states. 


NORTH DAKOTA'S LOW-RENT LAW 
UPHELD BY STATE’S HIGH COURT 
North Dakota’s 1937 low-rent en 
abling legislation was declared consti 
tutional by the state supreme court in 
the first decision on the law, handed 
down July 22. However, the court held 
that the city of Southwest Fargo had 
exceeded its powers in two provisions 
of a contract that it made with the 
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Cass County Housing Authority tor a 
low-rent project and ruled that four 
residents who brought suit for an in 
junction against the housing authority 
to stop it from proceeding with a proj 
ect were entitled to the injunction. 

Provisions in the cooperation agree 
ment between the city and the housing 
authority that have to do with equiva 
lent elimination and payments in lieu 
of taxes were held to be void by the 
high court. The court said the city did 
not have power to collect 10 per cent 
payments in lieu of taxes from the 
housing authority and redistribute pro 
portionate shares to such taxing bodies 
as the county, state, and school district. 
Moreover, it said that that part of the 
cooperation agreement that subjects the 
city to the discretion of the Public 
Housing Administration in deciding 
which units of substandard housing 
shall be demolished to satisfy the equiv 
alent elimination provisions of the 1949 
housing act was void. The court ap 
parently did not object to the equivalent 
elimination of substandard units but 
did object to the provision of having 
PHA approve the units. 


The court's decision is being re 
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Governor Christian Herter of Massachusetts is shown above signing into law 
amendments to the state’s redevelopment enabling legislation that are said to make 
it a stronger and more workable law (see July JOURNAL, page 235). The amend- 
ments were sponsored by the redevelopment committee of the Housing Association 
of Metropolitan Boston, some of the members of which are shown with Governor 
Herter in the picture above. To his right is Henry Wise, president of the housing 
association, and to his left is Daniel Brown, president of the Commonwealth Hous- 
ing Foundation. Standing, left to right, are Charles A. Birmingham and his associ- 
ate in the practice of law in Boston, John Murray; Robert C. Jordan, John Han- 
cock Life Insurance Company; Richard Jones, representing the Boston real estate 
board; Richard Pierce, C. W. Whittier and Brothers, industrial realtors; Kane Simonian, 
redevelopment administrator, Boston Housing Authority; Charles J. Murphy, chair- 
man of the Somerville Housing Authority; and Harold R. Taylor, administrator of 
the redevelopment program for the Somerville authority, which is the first Massa- 
chusetts agency to make plans for a redevelopment project under the new law. 
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viewed by PHA and the local authority 
before action is taken to clarify terms 
of the agreement. 

North Dakota passed no cooperation 
agreement law at the time enabling leg- 
islation was passed and thus the city of 
Southwest Fargo has no specific au 
thority to go on in completing a coop 
eration agreement with the housing 
authority. 

The project proposed by the Cass 
County Housing Authority is a fed 
erally aided, 24-unit rural nonfarm de 
velopment, one of two in planning in 
the state. The other, planned by the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Williston, is for 76 units. Both authori 
ties are new; they are the only ones in 
the state. 


ILLINOIS REFERENDA BILL VETOED: 
PENNSYLVANIA’S VOTED DOWN 

Governor William Stratton of Illi 
nois in July vetoed the Larson bill that 
would have required a referendum by 
voters within a one-mile radius of every 
public housing project site; Pennsyl 
vania killed its referendum bill before 
adjourning the end of July; and Mich 
igan’s bill died without action before 
the legislature adjourned. Only one 
bill out of those introduced in 17 leg 
islatures this year—that in Wisconsin 
—was still pending by August | and 
no action could be taken on it until 
October when the legislature will re 
convene. 

In his veto message, Governor Strat 
ton said he believed the question of 
public housing should be faced direct 
ly, pointing out that the citizens of a 
community elect their city council or 
county board to represent the entire 
community. These bodies, he said, 
make the decisions on public housing 
and, “all people being represented, a 
proper and rational decision should be 
possible.” Two years ago, then Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson vetoed the first 
Larson bill requiring referenda on pub- 
lic housing (see September 1951 
JouRNAL, page 306). 

The Pennsylvania referenda bill, re- 
vived after once being killed in com- 
mittee, was voted on in late July in 
the house but failed to get the required 
majority. The legislature adjourned 
a few days later. 


CONNECTICUT BOLSTERS EVICTION 
AND FALSE INCOME REPORT LAWS 
Laws to permit eviction of over-in- 
come tenants in public housing and to 
fine or imprison tenants who falsify 
incomes were passed by the 1953 ses 
sion of the Connecticut legislature and 
signed by Governor John Lodge. 
One act specifically gives local hous 
ing authorities the power to evict over- 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation — 








Evidence of interest in local hous- 
ing rehabilitation and conservation 
programs has appeared in additional 
communities recently, while steps are 
being taken to bolster programs in 
other communities where they have 


been under way for some months. 
Meanwhile, national home builders 
and realtors organizations continue 


to push the program locally and the 
Federal Housing Administration _ is 
studying ways to help finance home im- 
provements undertaken through reha 
bilitation and conservation programs. 
On the other hand, New York state 
took what appeared to some experts 
to be a backward step on such programs 
when Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
vetoed a bill designed to aid them. 
Earlier “chapters” in the “Saving 
Cities” series are included in the Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May, June, and 
July issues of the JouRNAL oF HousiInc. 


Fall River, Massachusetts, at work on 
a minimum housing code and enforce- 
ment program, will use the standards 
developed by the committee on the 
hygiene of housing of the American 
Public Health Association in __ its 
“model” code as a guide for its own. 
The Fall River code and enforcement 
program, which is directed by an of- 
ficial city committee, was first suggest- 


income families—a power that had not 
previously been written into law. How- 
ever, upon appeal, a court of common 
pleas may stop such an eviction for a 
period of not more than 12 months. 

The second law regarding public 
housing tenants permits a fine of not 
more than $500, imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or both, of 
tenants who falsely report their incomes 
either for admission to or for con- 
tinued occupancy in a public housing 
project. Previously the Connecticut 
law did not specifically include provi- 
sions so that action could be taken 
against tenants who falsified their in- 
comes for continued occupancy. A 
Hartford family, however, was convict- 
ed of falsifying its income earlier in 
the year (see April JournaL, page 135). 


ed by Raymond D. Holmes, executive 
director of the Fall River Housing 
Authority, and supported by a local 
veterans group. 


Dallas, contemplating what it calls a 
“modified Baltimore Plan,” has inspec- 
tors from the health, city planning, 
and building inspection departments 
digging up facts on slum properties 
in the city to see whether conditions 
indicate a need for further studies and 
an all-out enforcement program. A 
city council appropriation of $2275 is 
being used for the “trial run” inspec- 
tion at the request of a citizens rehabil 
itation committee. 


In Fort Worth, the city’s new hous- 
ing and sanitation board announced 
in July it will spend 120 days study- 
ing substandard housing in the city and 
make its recommendations for action 
to the city council. The board was set 
up by ordinance in May and a local 
realtor, Joe Driskell, former president 
of the Texas Association of Home 
Builders, was named chairman. Mr. 
Driskell, after a tour of the city’s 
slums, said the leadership required for 
the job “is not the grand planning of 
dream cities but immediate, effective 
operations at the neighborhood and city 
hall levels. There are no decisions as 
to how our job can be done but with 
sincere effort and cooperation of our 
citizens and city officials we hope to 
come up with positive answers to the 
slum problem in the city of Fort 


Worth.” 


Miami, meanwhile, which last fall 
set up a separate agency to administer 
its rehabilitation program (see February 
JouRNAL, page 42), in early June ap- 
pointed a 26 member citizens council 
as an advisory group to the depart- 
ment of slum rehabilitation. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Virrick, long time fighter 
against slums and for public housing 
in Miami, was elected permanent chair- 
man of the advisory group. Members 
of the committee, appointed by the city 
commissioners, each represent a differ- 


(Continued column two, page 296) 
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REHABILITATION — 


Moisture from the interior of build 
ings, which soaked and rotted studs, 
sheathing, and plaster behind a water 
proof plywood exterior, created a seri 
ous problem in the John W. Smith 
Homes in Detroit until a solution both 
economical and attractive was found in 
redwood and asbestos shingle siding. 

Built in 1942, the 210-unit low-rent 
public housing project of the Detroit 
Housing Commission was constructed 
with waterproof-type plywood over 
wood studs and sheathing. After the 
project had been occupied for some 
time, it was found that water—from 
cooking vapors and other moisture 
sources in the interior—was condensing 
on the back of the plywood below the 
second floor line. The moisture thus 
imprisoned rotted the studs, sheathing, 
and plaster. 

Restoring the buildings to their orig 
inal appearance meant replacing studs, 
sheathing, and plaster and then resur 
facing the exterior with more plywood. 
The cost of restoring the caulking and 
the plywood surface, however, was 
found to be excessive. In addition, this 
method offered no solution to the basic 
problem. 

The Solution 

After exploring various possibilities 
and conducting experiments and _ tests 
over a period of 18 months, the hous 
ing commission's architects and engi 
neers decided on a plan for re-siding all 
buildings at Smith Homes using verti 
cal redwood for the first floor and 
asbestos shingles for the second floor. 

The lower 8 feet of plywood was re 
moved and new sheathing and studs 
installed and allowed to dry for about 
eight weeks before the vertical redwood 
was installed. The wood is protected 
by a penetrating sealer that preserves its 
texture and color. This sealer also per 
mits vapor to escape and reduces con 
densation to a minimum. 

Asbestos shingles were selected for 
the upper part of the building because 
of their heat-maintaining qualities—an 
important consideration in areas where 
winters are severe—and also because 
they are hreproof. 

The effect of the re-siding job, as 
shown in the picture left, is not only 
a practical solution to the problem but 
also an attractive one, of which the 
commission’s technical staff is particu 
larly proud. A final touch was added 
by decorative, nonrusting aluminum 
coverings over entrance and coal bin 
doors and by using aluminum trim. 

The re-siding job, which cost $220 
per unit, is expected to pay for itself in 
a period of 12 years through savings in 
exterior painting costs alone. 
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GOOD CONDUCT A REQUIREMENT 
FOR PROJECT TEEN-AGE BALL CLUB 

“These boys... were constantly in 
trouble with the Houston police depart 
ment before becoming interested in 
being on the Kelly team. Now we 
have good reports of their behavior 
from parents, teachers, and pastors ol 
their churches.” This statement by a 
baseball manager, Matthew 
Provost, is evidence of the effects of 
a teen-age baseball league in one of 
the projects of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Houston. 

Three rules prevail for aspiring 
members of the Kelly “Pirates,” a 
team made up of teen-agers at Kelly 
Courts, a low-rent project, according 
to Mr. Provost: they must attend 
church regularly, make passing grades 
at school, and obey their parents. 
When an infraction of the rules is 
reported, Mr. Provost, who is project 
maintenance superintendent, immedi 
ately suspends the offending member 


team’s 


until a good report is received. 

The team, sponsored by a_ local 
union, has won the city housing project 
league championship for the last three 
years. At the outset of this year’s sea 
son, sponsorship was pledged for a 
second team at Kelly Courts. 


PRIVATE MANAGEMENT TO RUN 
PUBLIC PROJECT IN EXPERIMENT 

In a test to determine whether pri 
vate real estate interests can run a 
middle-income housing project more 
economically and efficiently than public 
officials, the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority will turn over to a 
private real estate firm one of nine 
middle-income projects to be completed 
next year. 

Announcing plans for the experi- 
ment in June, Philip J. Cruise, chair- 
man of the housing authority said: 
“They might be able to make some 
savings we haven't, but I frankly think 
we are doing a good job and that our 
record will be hard to beat.” 

The project to be used for the ex- 
periment is one of nine projects under 
construction in New York City’s no- 
cash-subsidy housing program (see 
March Journat, page 82). 

The test will be started in about 
a year when the first of the nine proj- 
ects financed with city funds will be 
completed. Private managers will have 
a year to demonstrate their abilities 
and the results of the experiment may 
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determine whether or not the other 
eight projects will go under private 
management, Mr. Cruise said. 

The charge has been made by pri 
vate real estate people that they could 
do a better job of management because 
of their long experience in the field. 
Proponents of public management, 
however, argue that’ while _ private 
management of private buildings costs 
only about 5 per cent of the gross in 
come compared to 10 or 12 per cent for 
public management of public projects, 
the gross incomes of the two types of 
housing are not comparable. 


PICTURE POST CARD OF AUSTIN 
PROJECT PUBLICIZES NEW HOMES 

Friends and relatives of tenants in 
Meadowbrook Homes, a low-rent hous- 
ing project of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Austin, get an idea 
of what the project looks like from 
picture postcards sent by new tenants 
showing a bird’s eye view cf the project 
area. The picture on the card is a 
copy of a water color painting of 
Meadowbrook Homes, which was com- 
pleted last year. 

The cards are given to the new 
tenants by the authority with the idea 
that, when writing to relatives and 
friends, the tenants will use the cards 
and that some of these relatives and 
friends who may ve in need of public 
housing will be encouraged to make 
application. By this means, the author- 
ity’s executive director, W. W. Stewart, 
says the authority hopes to reach fam- 
ilies with a housing need who might 
not otherwise hear of Meadowbrook 
Homes. 


PUBLIC HOUSING ‘GRADUATES’, 
‘TRAINEES’ AID PROJECT PARTIES 

Public housing “graduates” and 
“trainees” were featured in project 
parties in two different cities recently. 
In Chicago, public housing “gradu 
ates” —former project residents—played 
a major role in planning the 15th 
birthday party of the 925-unit Julia 
C. Lathrop Homes, while the annual 
garden party of the 802-unit Addison 
Terrace in Pittsburgh featured a “Man 
ager for a Day” program with “trainee” 
tenants carrying out management 
duties. 

The Lathrop project party, sponsored 
by the Lathrop Homes tenants’ com 
mittee, including former project resi 
dents, was an open house affair with 
the residents of the neighboring com 
munity invited. Numerous _ public 
housing “graduates” came back for 
the occasion. One former resident, in 
a letter to the project newspaper after 
the party, recounted how the celebra 
tion reminded her of her tenancy there 
when the project was opened in 1938, 
how well the children who had grown 
up there looked, and how pleasant it 
was to revisit the project. 

The tenants’ committee invited the 
mayor, the district congressman, the 
local state representative, the ward 
alderman, and several other public 
officials to speak. The program also 
included local talent, ranging in age 
from the Cub Scouts, who presented 
the colors, to a member of the Chicago 
Grandmothers’ Club, who led in the 
singing of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 


Tours were conducted through some 
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typical apartments and tenant activities 
spaces, used by the Kiwanis Boys Club, 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, and 
for the tenant newspaper office and 
weaving and woodworking — shops. 
Special feature of the day was a base- 
ball game between the Kiwanis Boys 
Club of Lathrop Homes and the Jane 
Addams Boys’ Club from the Jane Ad- 
dams housing project in another part 
of Chicago. 

At Pittsburgh’s Addison Terrace 
annual garden party the project man- 
ager, LuGene Bray, Jr., sparked the 
occasion with his “Manager for a Day” 
program. Temporary “appointees” 
were selected by the residents’ commit- 
tee to carry on project duties of the 
manager, assistant manager, and clerk 
throughout the day. 

During the day, a member of the 
Pittsburgh Iris Society awarded hun 
dreds of iris rhizomes and daffodil 
bulbs to tenants with the best lawns 
and gardens and other prizes were 
awarded for the most attractive refresh 
ment booths decorated by teen-age boys 
and girls. 

The slogan “Good Living, Like 
Democracy, Is Contagious” was adopted 
for this year’s party by an interracial 
committee of men and women, old 
timers and new comers alike, that 
sponsored the party. 


WIDE VARIETY OF FREE LEAFLETS 
AVAILABLE FOR TIPS TO TENANTS 

A wide variety of free pamphlets 
that give project tenants helpful hints 
on such subjects as health, welfare, 
home safety, diet, gardening, home- 
making, care of electrical appliances, 
home lighting, and relief agencies are 
available to housing managers from 
many sources for free distribution. 

For instance, a checklist on home 
safety is available from the Nationa] 
Safety Council; tips on diet and eco- 
nomical meal planning are available 
through the New York department of 
welfare (see May Journat, page 173); 
information on home nursing  in- 
struction is available from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross; and tips on prevention 
of tuberculosis are available from the 
various tuberculosis associations. Tips 
on good home lighting and how to 
use electrical appliances safely and eco- 
nomically are available from local elec- 
tric companies, such as the Common- 
wealth Edison Company in Chicago. 
Gardening, plant care, and mainte- 
nance of lawns are covered in free 
booklets, a list of which is available 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture (see March JournaL, page 
101). 
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HOUSING AUTHORITIES EXPERIMENT WITH 
FIXED, FLAT, AND GRADED RENT SYSTEMS 


Whether to use fixed rents, flat rents, 
or graded rents is a question that sev 
eral local housing authorities are cur 
rently trying to answer by experimen 
tation with different systems. The 
Housing Authority of the City of Little 
Rock recently initiated a fixed-graded 
rent system on a trial basis; the Chicago 
Housing Authority has been using a 
flat-fixed rent system in several of its 
city-state aided housing projects and is 
considering a different fixed rent sys 
tem; while in England, where flat rents 
have been used for the most part, a 
graded rent system is getting increased 
attention, 


Fixed-Graded Rents 

Under the Little Rock authority's 
new policy of fixed rents on federally 
aided projects—effective June 1—all 
rents were “frozen” as of that date for 
six months from the time of admission 
or as of the last re-examination date, 
whichever was the later. That is, as of 
June 1, a family that had moved into 
a low-rent project on May 1, 1953 and 
was paying $30 a month rent on the 
basis of its income as of June 1, would 
continue to pay the rental of $30 a 
month until November 1, regardless of 
fluctuations in its income—either up or 
down. On November 1, the family’s 
income would be re-examined, a new 
rent assigned if necessary, and the 
family would then pay that rent for 
another six-month period, regardless of 
changes in income. 

Under the graded rent policy previ 
ously used by the authority, tenants 
were required to report all income 
changes as they occurred, even though 
no change in rent was made until there 
was an increase or decrease of four 
grades. This method, the authority 
says, was quite different from a ten- 
ant’s accustomed method of rent pay- 
ing and often was difficult to explain 
satisfactorily to the tenant and to his 
employer, who was called upon for 
frequent verification of wages. Failure 
of tenants to report wage increases 
when they occurred at times resulted in 
enormous back charges to tenants, 
which resulted in move-outs, evictions, 
and excessive collection losses by the 
authority. In addition, considerable 
time was lost by the management and 
tenant selection staffs in making re- 
determinations of rent when income 
changed. 

Advantages of the fixed rent policy, 
the authority says, are that: (1) it is 
more nearly like the usual system of 
paying rents, under which tenants 


know, more or less, what their rent will 
be over a fixed period; (2) tenants will 
not be annoyed by reporting income 
changes frequently; (3) back charging 
by the authority will be eliminated; 
(4) staff time spent on verification of 
incomes will be cut in half, relieving 
employers of considerable work and 
freeing the tenant selection staff for 
more productive work; and (5) better 
tenant-management relations will re 
sult, since more of the managers’ time 
can be devoted to tenant relations, com 
munity programs, and preventive main 
tenance. 

Chief opposition to the fixed rent 
plan is that some hardships may result 
if a tenant’s income drops consider 
ably within the fixed rent period. How 
ever, the authority said that before it 
began the new system it analyzed the 
interim rent changes that occurred 
during 1952 and found that not a single 
family would have suffered a hardship 
in two successive six-month periods had 
a fixed rent policy been in effect. 

The authority said it was aware that 
the tenant selection and management 
staff would have to do a thorough job 
of verifying incomes at time of admis 
sion and re-examination under the fixed 
rent policy and that great caution would 
have to be exercised in arriving at an 
ticipated net incomes in order that 
neither the tenant nor the authority 
will suffer from unfair rents. 

If the trial run of two six-month pe- 
riods of fixed rents is successful, the 
authority plans to try fixing rents for 
a year at a time. 

Flat Rents 

The Chicago Housing Authority has 
been using a flat rent for all units, 
regardless of size, in two of its city- 
state aided projects. A rent of $30 a 
month is charged all families with in- 
comes up to $3000 a year; $40 for fam 
ilies with incomes between $3001 and 
$3500; and $50 for families with in- 
comes between $3501 and $4500, the 
limit for continued occupancy. Rex 
amination of incomes is made once a 
year and if a tenant’s income has in- 
creased to the next rent bracket, his 
rent is upped accordingly. However, 
the once-a-year re¢xamination, in ef- 
fect, guarantees the tenant that he will 
pay a fixed rent for a year. Tenants 
pay for all utilities in the projects. 

However, the Chicago authority is 
now studying a fixed rent system for 
its state and city aided projects whereby 
one rental would be set for each unit 
size and tenants would pay a flat sum 

(Continued column two, page 290) 
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PUERTO RICAN TRIP 
HELPS MANAGER WITH 
TENANT PROBLEMS 


Tom Keller, assistant manager of 
Cabrini Homes in Chicago, was the 
only houser among a group of 34 
municipal supervisors of departments 
of welfare, health, education, employ 
ment, law enforcement, and courts who 
recently spent three weeks in Puerto 
Rico studying first-hand the problems 
of the Puerto Ricans who migrate to 
this country. Mr. Keller's name was 
proposed for the trip by the Chicago 
office of the Puerto Rican Department 
of Labor and Migration, with which 
he had worked in helping to solve 
problems of Puerto Rican tenants at 
Cabrini Homes. 

Although he paid his own transpor 
tation to Puerto Rico, Mr. Keller—and 
the others in the group—was the guest 
of the Puerto Rican labor department 
and the University of Puerto Rico while 
he was there. Most of the group—30) ot 
them—went from New York City; two 
went from Chicago; and two from Mil 
waukee. 

Purpose of the three week seminar 
was to give the selected group back- 
ground information on Puerto Ricans 
so that they can better meet the prob 
lems of those who come to the United 
States. Some 62,000 Puerto Ricans are 
migrating to the United States each 
year, with many of them going to large 
urban centers, Mr. Keller said. 

The group consulted with the heads 
of the official agencies concerned with 
welfare, vital statistics, public health, 
community education, and employment 
and saw where Puerto Ricans live and 
work, their hospitals, schools, and other 
institutions. At the conclusion of the 
three weeks, the governor of the island 
entertained the group at a reception. 

Plans are under way for a group to 
make a similar trip to Puerto Rico next 
year, according to Mr. Keller. 

Mr. Keller’s interest in the problems 
of Puerto Ricans who live in Cabrini 
Homes was aroused because of the 
large number of them who know little 
or no English. Working with the Chi- 
cago office of the Puerto Rican labor 
department, he arranged with the adult 
education division of the Chicago board 
of education to hold English classes for 
Puerto Ricans during the past year. 
The Puerto Rican department of labor 
representatives visited their countrymen 
at the project and encouraged them to 
join the class. Teachers were supplied 
by the board of education for the class 
of about 25 persons, who met twice a 
week for almost eight months. “Gradu- 
ation” exercises were held recently for 
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3000 ALUMINUM WINDOWS SAVE $1900 ANNUALLY 





After four years of operation, the 
3000 aluminum window installations 
at the New York City Housing Author- 
ity’s Todt Hill Homes (shown above) 
on Staten Island are revealed by an 
inspection to have required no paint- 
ing, thus providing a savings for the 
project estimated at $1900 per year. 
The inspection also showed that there 
was no evidence of warping, rusting, 
or swelling in the aluminum sash; that 
there was no deterioration of the win- 
dow caulking; and that a microscopic 
film of oxide on the aluminum surface 
had provided the window with its own 
protection from weathering. 


the group, with diplomas presented by 
the board of education. 

A similar course of eight months will 
be started again in the fall. The Chi- 
cago Housing Authority's Tenant 
Handbook, which the Puerto Rican 
labor office staff has translated into 
Spanish, will be used, with the English 
version of it, as the textbook. 

As a direct result of the classes in 
English, Mr. Keller says, the Puerto 
Ricans are becoming better integrated 
in the project community. Recently 
one of the Puerto Rican women became 
co-chairman of the tenants’ garden 
committee. 





RENT POLICY— 

(Continued from page 289) 

for a certain size apartment, regardless 
of their income at admission. Income 
reviews would be made annually, thus 


TO 


The Todt Hill Homes project is a 
middle-income, city-aided development 
for which aluminum windows might 
once have been considered a luxury 
item but increased volume of produc 
tion has now brought them into range 
of buyers operating under more limited 
budgets. The windows carry the 
“Quality Approved Seal” of the Alumi 
num Window Manufacturers Asso 
ciation and cost only $15 more per 
apartment than steel, said to be less 
than the cost of one paint job. It was 
also discovered that double-hung sash 
windows proved to be more weather- 
tight than casements, less expensive to 
screen, and just as easy to operate. 


giving the tenant the equivalent of a 
year’s lease, as far as rent is concerned. 
Graded Rents 
In England, on the other hand, 
where public housing is not limited to 
occupancy by the lowest income groups, 
a subcommittee of the Institute of 
Housing has been studying the feasi- 
bility of a graded rent system instead of 
a flat rent system, now in effect in most 
municipal authority dwellings. Rents in 
most cases are based on the accommo 
dations offered, although local authori- 
ties can grant tenants rent rebates. Most 
housing developments in London, how- 
ever, according to the subcommittee, 
have in the last few years revised their 
rent rebate schemes so that rent is 
charged on the basis of a fixed propor- 
tion of the principal wage earner’s 
income, a scheme that is, in effect, the 
svstem of graded rents used in the 
United States federally-aided program. 
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ELECTRIC MACHINES SAVING 
NEWARK AUTHORITY OVER $85,000 

A savings of over $85,000 during a 
ten year period is being effected in the 
Newark, New Jersey housing author- 
ity’s finance and accounts section by the 
use of three types of electric machines, 
according to the authority’s director of 
finance and accounts, Edward D. Te- 
deschi. The machines—an electric ad 
dressograph machine and two types 
of electric bookkeeping machines— 
were installed in the office in 1949 after 
about a year’s study of office pro 
cedures with representatives of the 
manufacturer of one of the machines. 

The addressograh machine is used 
for the authority’s inventory system 
to prepare plates for index cards and to 
establish catalogues for maintenance 
materials and supplies. These plates 
are used every year in preparing lists 
for taking inventory of materials and 
supplies and also for preparing the 
headings on ledger sheets for materials 
and supplies. 

One of the bookkeeping machines is 
used for preparing payrolls. All pay- 
roll checks are made on the machine 
and the posting on each employee's 
card and voucher register are auto- 
matically produced all in a single oper- 
ation. It is also used for time sheet 
breakdowns in valuing the hours of 
work of maintenance people by account 
classification. Further, the machine is 
put to work valuing material sheets, 
segregating the charges by account 
classification. 

The second type of bookkeeping ma- 
chine, of which the authority has two, 
are typewriter bookkeeping machines: 
for charging the 3000 and 4000 ac 
counts in the PHA manual—segregated 
by individual projects. They are also 
used for preparing voucher checks for 
all disbursements of the authority ex- 
cept for payrolls. They automatically 
produce the cash disbursement register, 
thus eliminating hand posted ledgers. 
With the same machines, a perpetual 
inventory for materials and supplies of 
the central storeroom and in the vari- 
ous project storerooms around the city 
is kept by posting individual ledger 
cards for each type of material, sup- 
plies, and equipment, by projects. 

Prior to installation of the machines, 
according to Mr. Tedeschi, six authority 
employees were engaged in keeping in- 
ventory records and accounting depart- 
ment operations. Since the establish- 
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ment of the machine system, however, 
four of the six employees have been 


eliminated, allowing a savings of over 
$10,000 a year. The machines, which 
are expected to last about ten years, 
cost the authority $15,000 and during 
the ten year period the authority ex 
pects to realize a savings of $85,000. 
Additional advantages pointed out 
by Mr. Tedeschi are the exceptional 
neatness of the work and the efficiency 
of the machines. using the 
machine system, he said, annual physi 


Before 


cal inventory counts showed discrep 
ancies of a little over 5 per cent. With 
the machines, discrepancies are reduced 
to 1/10 of 1 per cent. The machines 
also carry daily balances in all expense 
accounts, which enables the authority 
to compare constantly their expendi 
tures against their approved budgets. 


BALTIMORE AUTHORITY REVISES 
FORMS FOR USE IN TYPEWRITERS 

Typists who fill out forms for the 
Baltimore housing authority have an 
easier job than is usually the case, since 
forms that have to be typed out have 
been redesigned to conform with type- 
writer spacing. The newly designed 
forms are laid out so that all parts of 
the form can be filled out without 
readjustment of type level and with 
sufficient space for all type characters 
required. The change in forms is in 
tended to eliminate loss of time for 
readjusting the typewriter to stacing. 

In an article last year in Systems 
magazine, H. N. Milburn, Jr., of the 
Baltimore authority noted the above 
facts and said that as of that time over 
120 authority forms had been elimi 
nated through a resurvey of procedures. 
He said, too, that many more forms, 
including tenant records, had been re 
vised, 


NEW YORK AUTHORITY EXTENDS 
RETIREMENT AGE BY ONE YEAR 

Old timers working for the New 
York City Housing Authority who still 
don’t feel ready for the rocking chair 
by the time they reach 70 are given a 
one year reprieve from retirment by a 
new authority policy. 

Under the newly approved policy, the 
employee may be retained in the au- 
thority’s service for an additional year 
after his 70th birthday providing his 
department states that his services are 
satisfactory without qualification and 
that his physical and mental abilities 
are satisfactory without qualification. 


40 PER CENT INSURANCE CREDIT 
GIVEN TEXAS HOUSING PROJECTS 

The better design, maintenance, and 
supervision of public housing projects 
compared with private apartment build 
ings are giving Texas housing au 
thorities a 40 per cent reduction in fire 
and windstorm insurance rates. The 
reduction was granted late last year by 
the Texas state insurance department. 
The new rate brings stock insurance 
company bidding for Texas housing 
project insurance business in balance 
with mutual and reciprocal insurance 
company rates. 

The rate drop was won by the Gal 
veston authority with the support of 
insurance companies after a long strug 
gle to convince the department—which 
sets permissible rates of insurance for 
old line stock insurance companies 
that the careful design of public hous 
ing projects, the higher standards of 
maintenance resulting therefrom, and 
the consistent on-site supervision of the 
projects reduce the danger of damage 
from fire and windstorm. The depart 
ment had previously refused to grant 
the credit concession and Texas au 
thorities were about to allow PHA to 
purchase insurance as mortgages on 
local projects, making such purchases 
In out-of-state companies. 

The new discount will yield Texas 
authorities savings of thousand of dol 
lars annually in insurance premiums. 


NEW YORK CITY HOUSERS TOLD 
OF JOBS IN OTHER AUTHORITIES 
Job openings in housing authorities 
in various locations in the country are 
called to the attention of New York 
City Housing Authority employees 
through notices in the authority's bul 
letin issued by the personnel depart 
ment. A recent issue listed three open 
ings in Chicago and told employees 
that they could get further information 
on the jobs by consulting the authority’s 
office bulletin board. 


EMPLOYEE'S ASSOCIATION AWARDS 
SCHOLARSHIPS TO TWO CHILDREN 


Two four-year college scholarships 
were awarded in June by the New 
York City Housing Authority Em 
ployees’ Recreational Association to 
two employees’ children. The scholar 
ship winners were the two authority 
employee children who scored the high 
est averages of all employee children 
in the New York state regents scholar 
ship examination given in May. 

The scholarship funds, amounting to 
$1400 for each winner, are a gilt trom 
the employees’ recreational association 
funds. The association plans to award 
other scholarships similarly if funds are 
available. 
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TOLEDO COMMISSIONERS, STAFF 
HOLD ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


Every June, all commissioners and 
employees of the Toledo Metropolitan 
Housing Authority hold an “Author- 
ity Day Luncheon.” Following the 
luncheon, the commissioners make a 
tour and inspection of all projects. Dur- 
ing the luncheon this year, NAHO 
length-of-service certificates were pre 
sented to Authority Chairman A. G. 
Spieker and Commissioner R. F. Pul- 
ley, both of whom have been with the 
authority since 1934: an 18-year period 
of service. The certificates were to 
have been awarded following NAHO’s 
annual conference last year but were 
misdirected and, hence, the June 
authority meeting was used as an ap- 
propriate occasion for their presenta- 
tion. The 18-year record of these com- 
missioners is another example of the 
kind of public service record to which 
NAHO President Nicholson pays 
tribute on the opposite page. 


CONNECTICUT HOUSING DIVISION 
SUGGESTS WALKING INSPECTIONS 

In a recent issue of the monthly 
newsletter distributed by the Housing 
Division of the Connecticut Public 
Works Department, the following sug- 
gestions appears. It relates to the state’s 
program of rental housing for veterans 
of moderate income but is, of course, 
equally applicable to any local author- 
ity housing program. 

“There is an old saying that he who 
goes to sleep and wakes up a success 
hasn't been asleep. In the same way an 
executive director who has a well man- 
aged, physically attractive moderate 
rental project isn’t just lucky. As the 
rental program swings from building 
to management functions, the state in- 
vestment of millions of dollars must 
be safeguarded not only through bal- 
anced accounting operations but by 
proper maintenance of structures. 

“A monthly personal walking in- 
spection of the projects by the execu- 
tive director and commissioners is 
recommended. A file index of prob- 
lems such as peeling paint, needed re- 
seeding of grass or unkempt yards that 
are observed, with corrective action 
taken, might well be a worthwhile 
method of keeping the inspections in 
mind and up to date.” 
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GEORGETOWN CONSERVATION CITED 
AS EXAMPLE OF SUCCESSFUL JOB 

The current nation-wide emphasis 
on “saving cities through conservation 
and rehabilitation” (see page 286) 
prompted the chairman of NAHO’s 
Commissioners Committee, the Rever- 
end Leo A. Geary, to call attention to 
an article in the April 1953 issue of 
The National Geographic Magazine 
featuring the restoration work done 
in the Georgetown section of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Father Geary says: 

“There are several points of observa- 
tion: 

“1—This section had slipped badly 
physically as well as otherwise, before 
the restoration began. 

“2—There was obvious sound con- 
struction to begin with; largely Federal 
period architecture. 

“3—The restoration was helped by 
the establishment of a sectional plan 
for the area. 

“4-The restoration has been done 
entirely by private means, the only 
governmental intervention being the 
above mentioned sectional plan. 

“This is a sound restoration that 
greatly enhances property values and 
that was done without a great amount 
of fanfare or publicity and has accom- 
plished permanent results of immeas- 
urably greater benefit than has the 
‘cosmetic’ treatment of the Baltimore 
blocks via ‘Baltimore 
Plan.’ ” 


the famous 


COMMISSIONERS PLAY LEAD 
ROLE IN NATIONAL MEETINGS 

Four commissioners of housing and 
redevelopment authorities had leading 
parts on the program of the National 
Housing Conference in Washington in 
May—and another commissioner is 


heading up a committee to plan com- 
missioner activity for NAHO’s Milwau- 
kee meeting in October. 

Olin Linn, chairman of the Housing 
Authority of New Orleans, as outgoing 
president of NHC, was active through- 
out the meeting and reported to dele- 
gates at the annual business meeting. 
Edward F. Barry, chairman of the 
Memphis Housing Authority, was 
toastmaster for the impressive annual 
banquet and introduced the long roster 
of distinguished guests at the speaker’s 
table. 

Making major addresses during the 
NHC conference were the Reverend 
Thomas J. Finnegan, commissioner of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Newark, and the Reverend H. Paul 
Osborne, commissioner of the City of 
San Antonio. Excerpts from Father 
Finnegan's speech were later used in a 
feature article in The Advocate, official 
publication of the archdiocese of 
Newark. “People make the home,” 
Father Finnegan said. “But you can- 
not deny that a decent home in which 
a growing family can live, within its 
means, in comfort, security and with- 
out being overcrowded, is certainly 
a prime necessity for a stable, whole- 
some, and happy society.” 

On the NAHO conference front, 
Mrs. Ralph W. Rasmussen, chairman 
of the Portland (Oregon) Housing Au- 
thority, has accepted responsibility for 
planning a commissioners program for 
the October 13-16 NAHO meeting. In- 
vitations have already gone out to com- 
missioners in the east, west, north, 
south to take part in the all-commis- 
sioner session, which will feature the 
relationship of commissioners to mu- 
nicipal government, city planning, the 
general public, housing residents. 








WILL PUBLIC HOUSING SURVIVE AFTER FEBRUARY 1? 

As the story on Washington events carried on page 262 indi- 
cates, Congress has set a February 1, 1954 deadline for receipt of recom- 
mendations from the Housing and Home Finance Agency on future 
public housing policy. HHFA Administrator Albert M. Cole is now 
in the process of studying the current program. As leaders in their 
communities, housing and redevelopment commissioners are in an ex- 
cellent position to submit recommendations to Administrator Cole, 
who has said that he wants all of the program suggestions, constructive 
criticisms, evidences of need that he can get. 
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APPOINTMENTS TO 
GOVERNMENT STUDY 
COMMISSIONS MADE 


Two federal commissions to study 
government were on their way to ac- 
tion in late August following appoint- 
ment of all members to one and partial 
appointments to the second. Both of 
the commissions will include housing 
and redevelopment agencies in their 
studies. 

Federal-State-Local Relations 

One of the two, the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (see July 
JouRNAL, page 225), will have as its 
chairman Dr. Clarence E. Manion, for- 
mer dean of the University of Notre 
Dame law school. He was appointed 
in August by President Eisenhower, 
who will also name 14 other members 
to the 25-man commission, including a 
vice-chairman. Five members have 
been named by the president of the 
Senate and five by the speaker of the 
House, including: Senators Robert C. 
Hendrickson (R), New Jersey; Andrew 
F. Schoeppel (R), Kansas; Guy Cor- 
don (R), Oregon; Clyde R. Hoey (D), 
North Carolina; Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D), Minnesota; and Representatives 
Noah M. Mason (R), Illinois; James 
I. Dolliver (R), lowa; Harold C. Oster- 
tag (R), New York; John D. Dingell 
(D), Michigan; Brooks Hays (D), 
Arkansas. Pending announcement of 
the full membership of the commission, 
no date has been set for the first 
meeting. 

“Hoover” Commission 

The second of the two is the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, which 
will make studies and investigations 
of the present organization and methods 
of operation of all agencies of the fed- 
eral government. In studying each fed- 
efal program, the commission will seek 
to answer whether or not the federal 
government should or should not carry 
on the activity. 

The 12 members of the commission, 
referred to as the “new Hoover Com- 
mission,” have already been appointed 
—four by President Eisenhower, four 
by the president of the Senate, and four 
by the speaker of the House. They in- 
clude former President Herbert Hoov- 
er; former Postmaster General James 
A. Farley; Senator Homer Ferguson 
(R), Michigan; Senator John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D), Arkansas; Representative 
Clarence J. Brown (R), Ohio; Repre- 
sentative Chet Holifield (D), Cali- 
fornia; Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell; Arthur Fleming, director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization; 
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IN APPRECIATION OF COMMISSIONERS... 





Two recent events have brought 
home to me again the recognition of 
how much we in housing and com 
munity redevelopment owe to the men 
and women who serve, without pay, 
as the commissioners of our local au 
thorities and commissions. 

The first occasion to bring this 
thought to mind was an editorial in my 
own home town paper, the Columbus 
Ledger-Enquirer, saluting the chair 
man of my authority, Mr. Theo. J. 
McGee, on the occasion of his having 
been elected our chairman for the 
fifteenth consecutive year. The editorial 
read in part: “This is something of a 
record in the holding of a non-re 
munerative job by a citizen. It is also 
a tribute to the man. His fellow com 
missioners have shown their admira 
tion and respect for him by repeatedly 
naming him as chairman. Again and 
again since 1938, he has demonstrated 
an abiding interest in better housing 
and a willingness to serve in a time 
demanding capacity without pay by 
accepting the role of leadership. Colum 
bus is indebted to him. 

“, . . It would be impossible to calu 
late the good that has resulted for the 
community from the creation of the 
housing authority. .. And thank good- 
ness for men like Theo McGee, will 
ing to serve so faithfully so long.” 

The editorial also paid tribute to 
another of our commissioners, Mr. E. 
J. Knight, who has also served the 


Joseph P. Kennedy, former ambassador 
to Great Britain; Sidney A. Mitchell, a 
New Jersey investment banker; Solo 
mon C. Hollister, dean of Cornell Uni 
versity school of civil engineering; and 
Robert G. Storey, president, American 
Bar Association. 

The commission, which will elect its 
chairman and _ vice-chairman from 
among its members, will hold its first 
meeting September 29 in Washington. 
It is expected to name Mr. Hoover as 
its chairman. 


authority for 15 years—and to A. H. 
Chapman, Sr., with a 14-year record. 

At about the same time that we in 
our town were paying tribute to Theo, 
word came to me that Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow had just been re-elected to the 
Housing Authority of the City of New 
Haven for another five year term after 
having served as its chairman for the 
past 15 years. 

And these are not two isolated in 
stances. Remember at last year’s annual 
conference, more than 20 commission 
ers received certificates honoring them 
for service of 15 years or more. And 
over 400 commissioners received certih 
cates for 10 or more years of service. 
I understand that at least one of the 
first group has now achieved 20 year 
distinction: Mr. Marc J. Grossman, a 
commissioner of the Cleveland Metro 
politan Housing Authority, and that 
many of those in the 10-year group will 
be moving into the 15-year category. 

To me, this is an overwhelming set 
of facts—that so many men and women 
across the country have remained so 
long faithful to the difficult, time-con 
suming job of seeking to level and 
then rebuild the slums areas of their 
communities. We all know the often 
heartbreaking problems encountered, 
the long hours so frequently required 
to come to major policy decisions, the 
delays and frustrations that crop up all 
along the way. I feel we can never 
quite do justice to these commissioners 
in acknowledgement of their service. 

It is my hope that NAHO can bring 
more and more commissioners into its 
activities. Just as their good will, their 
generous devotion of time, their civic 
spirit, their vision have given strength 
to local housing and redevelopment 
programs, they can bring these same 
rewards to the NAHO program. We 
need them. It is my hope that all of our 
present NAHO members will do what 
they can to introduce their commis 
sioners to our Association and to enlist 
their membership. 

Brown Nicholson, August 1953 
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Letter from Bangkok — 





Mrs. Beatrice G. Rosahn—a pioneer in the housing management field in this country’s public hous 
ing program—has spent the past year in Thailand. The following “letter” to the JourNaL came in in 
response to a request for the story of Thailand’s publicly-aided housing program. Mrs. Rosahn returned to 


the United States in mid-August. 


The two pictures below were supplied the Journat by Mr. Pakorn 


the Department of Public Welfare of Thailand’s Ministry of the Interior. 


Angsusingha, director general of 





Housing in Thailand under govern- 
ment auspices is still in the “infant” 
stage, one might say, since it is only 
about three years old. In 1950 (Budd 
hist year 2493), a housing program was 
organized under the Department of 
Public Welfare, Ministry of the In 
terior, and funds made available to 
construct the first permanent housing 
development in Bangkok. 

This development now houses 173 
families, 64 selected from among gov 
ernment officials in need of accommo 
dations and 109 from the general pub- 
lic. At the present time 64 additional 
units are under construction in the sec 
tion of the project set aside for govern- 
ment officials. 

In another locality in Bangkok, a 
second permanent project for govern- 
ment officials has been constructed in 
which 34 families now live. Forty ad- 
ditional apartments are under con- 
struction. The buildings in both de- 
velopments are made of reinforced con- 
crete over brick, built in units contain- 
ing 4 to 12 apartments, each having 
living room downstairs, large bedroom 
upstairs. Downstairs, back, there is 
also a small kitchen and toilet, with 
cold running water piped to each area. 
(Very few low-rental homes in Bang 
kok have running water.) An upstairs 
concrete-floored terrace or porch is at- 
tached to the bedroom of apartments 
in the second project; some families 
have screened them and use them as 


extra sleeping quarters. 
Small individual front and back 





yards are provided in both develop- 
ments. At the first, each yard is fenced 
ott tor private use and in many cases 
the tenant utilizes the space for small 
shrubs and trees or flowers. It is in- 
teresting to note the similarity to 
projects in the United States, where 
tenants vary greatly, some devoting 
much time to cultivation of plants and 
flowers in their yards, others reveal 
ing extreme indifference. 
Three Plans 
Three major plans have been de 
vised under the Department of Public 
Welfare to relieve the housing short 
age in Thailand. In summary they are 
as tollows. 
1—The Rental Plan. The govern- 
ment buys land then builds individual 


houses or row ot houses to be rented 


to families who qualify under the re 
quirements. 

2—The Installment Purchase Plan. 
The government buys land, builds in- 
dividual houses on separate plots, and 
then rents either the house alone or 
both house and lot to qualitied families. 
The rent is applied toward the total 
purchase price in both instances, so 
that in time the house, or the house 
and land, become the tenant’s property. 
Provision is also made tor the “next 
generation” to take over the payments 
in case the present purchaser does not 
complete the installments during his 
lifetime. The plot of ground that goes 
with the house in the rural housing 
program, intended for cultivation ot 
vegetables or other produce, is usually 


between 90 tarang wa and | rai in 
size. (Note: 400 tarang wa equals | 
rai; 2.2 rai equal one acre.) 

3—Individual Home Building Plan. 
The government renders assistance to 
anyone who wishes to build a house for 
himself from timber available in nearby 
forests. Aid is given to a family in the 
following ways: (a) permission 8b 
tained to cut trees in forests; (b) taxes 
waived on timber cut for making 
houses; (c) aid in design of house 
given for sake of sanitation; (d) money 
loaned to home builder who cannot 
afford to hire carpenters and other 
workmen: (e) money loaned tor entire 
housebuilding project provided land 
is located in a government sponsored 
area and party is willing to mortgage 
house and land to government as secur- 
ity until loan is paid off. 

Official Views 

Mr. Pakorn Angsusingha, director 
general of the Department of Public 
Welfare, recently returned from the 
United States, where he visited a num- 
ber of housing developments in Chi- 
cago and in the south. He told me that 
he regards housing as one ol the ma- 
jor problems in Thailand and that he 
looks forward to increasing activity in 
the government program during com- 
ing years. In 1951, a five-year program 
was outlined and a budget submitted 
for the entire period, as well as on a 
year by year basis. Funds are appro- 
priated by the parliament each year. 

My appreciation for assistance i1n 


obtaining information about the pro- 
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gram here goes also to Dr. Malai 
Huwananda, deputy director of the de- 
partment, and to Mr. M. L. Sobhit, 
chief of the housing section, who 
studied architecture many years ago at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and landscape design at Har- 
vard. 


Management 

The director general of the Depart- 
ment and I discussed “housing man- 
agement” and its importance in a hous- 
ing program once the units are built 
and occupied. No provision had been 
made to employ housing managers at 
the projects, although some rules and 
regulations had been issued to tenants 
at the time of initial occupancy. A num- 
ber of problems have arisen since that 
Mr. Pakorn believes fall within the 
province of management. It is gratify- 
ing to report that largely as a result 
of our discussions, the director gen- 
eral has made application to the United 
Nations for a fellowship to send a 
qualified person either to England or 
to the United States to study “housing 
management.” 

Perhaps at a later date a more ex- 
haustive article on housing in Thailand 
can be written. 





CODE OF ETHICS— 

(Continued from page 277) 

bility at prices within the financial 
reach of low- and moderate-income 
groups. 


RESIDENT RELATIONS 

We will discharge our responsibility 
for the management and operation of 
the housing facilities under our charge 
in such a manner that the dignity of the 
residents will always be maintained. 
We will avoid paternalism or any 
attempt to influence the partisan poli- 
tical opinions or activities of residents. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

We will be mindful of the personal, 
financial, and professional welfare of 
our subordinates and employees. We 
will encourage them in study, advance- 
ment, and achievement in our profes- 
sion. Merit and impartiality will govern 
all decisions relating to appointment, 
pay adjustments, promotion, and dis- 
cipline. We will not undertake work 
for which we are not qualified by 
education or experience. 


STUDENTS 

We will recognize a special obli- 
gation to students of housing and 
urban redevelopment and share with 
them our time and knowledge to the 
end that the high mission of our 
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KAWASAKI, PIKO, BENO AND WOO— 
ALL ARE TENANTS AT VALLEYVIEW 

The Cleveland Metropolitan Hous 
ing Authority leaves no doubt in its an 
nual report that tenants in its Valley 
view Homes constitute a little United 
Nations and a real cross-section of 
modern American society. The report 
includes a poem composed almost en 
tirely of tenant names—from Neuen 
schwander to Yee, Trzebuchowski to 
Imm, and not overlooking Black and 
White. There is also Smith, Smith, 
Smith, Smith, and Smith. 

Tenants at Valleyview Homes come 
from 46 of the 48 states and the heads 
of the families have nationality back 
grounds in 18 countries. Some of the 
wives are from as far away as Ger 
many and Japan. 

The project’s tenants, the report 
continues, include 15 internes or medi 
cal students, five ministers or Bible 
college students, five social workers and 
social work students, two dental stu 
dents, and two law students. The report 
also mentions that the brides seem to 
be getting younger and younger— 
1934 and 1935 appearing fairly often 
as birth dates. The heads of families 
are men of 18 and 19 years of age. 
One family of four consists of a hus 
band aged 19, a wife aged 18, and 
two young children. 


LATHROP HOMES IN CHICAGO 
PRODUCES A NEW BALLERINA 


Shirley Harwood, a resident at Lath 
rop Homes in Chicago, danced recently 
with the Bockman Ballet Company 
at Chicago’s Orchestra Hall. Shirley 
has danced with the Chicago Ballet 
Guild, the Ballet Theatre, and Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet Company of England. 


TWINS CELEBRATE 76TH BIRTHDAY 
IN HOBOKEN HOUSING PROJECT 


Mabel and Maude Lake, twin sisters 
residing at the Andrew Jackson Gar- 
dens of the Hoboken housing au- 





profession may be safeguarded for the 
future. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 

We will abide by the requirements 
of federal law restricting the partisan 
political activities of employees of state, 
county, and municipal agencies that 
are the beneficiaries of federal assist 
ance. However, we will exercise the 
right to vote as we choose and to ex- 
press our personal opinions on political 
subjects or candidates. 


thority in New Jersey, celebrated their 
76th birthday in August. The girls 
have been living at the project for three 
months now and they say they are still 
enthusiastic over their new home. 

The twins look back on a family 
ancestry reaching all the way to revolu 
tionary days; other ancestors they re 
member were in uniform in the civil 
war. After being raised on Staten Is 
land, where their father had oyster beds 
off Great Kills, the twins spent most of 
their lives working in a New York 
department store. 

Social security now provides all of 
their income and they still live together 
contentedly in their new project home 
in Hoboken. Referring to the fact that 
they are both unmarried, they said 
“we've kept company but we never got 
around to getting 
Misses—or should we say ‘missed’.” 


married—we' re 


TWO ATLANTA TENANTS GROUPS 
WIN ANNUAL CLEAN-UP AWARDS 





Responding to an appeal for a city- 
wide clean-up, paint-up, fix-up cam- 
paign, the residents of Capitol Homes 
and University Homes—projects of the 
Housing Authority of the City of At 
lanta—polished things up so nicely they 
were awarded bronze plaques as win 
ners of the 1953 cleanliness, sanitation, 
and beautification campaign sponsored 
by the Atlanta Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Pictured above is Mr. E. S. Cook, 
manager of Capitol Homes, receiving 
the plaque for his project from Mrs. 
Millicent Edge of the Women’s C. of C. 
The campaign is waged annually as 
part of the Women’s C. of C.’s effort to 
safeguard the city’s health. 


SCANDAL: MOVIE STAR LIVING 
IN PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT 

At the tender age of two months, 
John Joyce, Jr., a resident of Northern 
Boulevard Houses in New York City, 
has already made good. He stars in 
the motion picture “Taxi”, currently 
making the rounds of the country’s 
theaters. His diaper and crying scenes 
are reported to be “positively colossal.” 
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WORCESTER— 

(Continued from page 265) 

their name, address, condition of fam- 
ily, and temporary residence. Master 
lists were set up. Dozens of such lists 
were drawn up and amended in suc- 
ceeding days. 

A system of passes was devised and 
two members of each family were al 
lowed to go back to their apartments 
for one day to clean up and secure or 
remove valuables. 

This pass, when presented at the 
entrance to the project area, was coun- 
tersigned by Worcester police. The 
tenant then parked his car in what was 
once a pasture and boarded a bus. On 
the walk into the area, a National 
Guard officer briefed the tenants, tell- 
ing them how long they could stay and 
warning them to remain within reason- 
able range of their own apartments. 

The tenants went to work, cleaning 
out mountains of glass dust, tar, and 
fiber glass. At their disposal were 
several men hired by the housing au 
thority. They helped sweep out the 
debris and aided tenants in piling their 
furniture in the centers of rooms. The 
latter job was done to facilitate re- 
painting of walls. 

When the day was over, National 
Guard troops helped the tenants carry 
necessary belongings to the bus, which 
stopped at each block. The troops rode 
the bus outside to the parking lot, 
where they gave further assistance in 
putting possessions in private cars. 

The tenants were pleased with this 
elaborate, yet highly efficient system, 
which gave maximum protection to 
their property. The operation was 
smooth, friendly, and cooperative. 

Passes were then issued to insurance 
agents so they could inspect tenants’ 
personal property losses in order to ad 
just claims. 

Then the cleaners went through, 
cleaning out refrigerators and what- 
ever other spots the tenants had missed. 
Then the electricians came in. Then 
the painters. All the while, contractors 
were at work outside putting on roofs, 
rebuilding collapsed walls, replacing 
windows, and sandblasting building ex- 
teriors to remove the thick mud film 
that the storm had thrown over them. 

Meanwhile a trailer camp had been 
set up on the site of the nearby Lincoln- 
wood development. Harold and Assist- 
ant Secretary Fisher took off by plane 
on a 4000-mile, week-end trip to expe- 
dite the shipment of trailers to Wor- 
cester. They hit Wichita, Kansas; St. 
Louis, Missouri; Dallas, Texas; Atlanta 
and Augusta, Georgia, and Aiken, 
South Carolina. 

Soon trailers were rolling toward 
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SAVING CITIES— 

(Continued from page 286) 

ent organization. The new department 
has already had a stormy existence, 
with controversy arising over appoint 
ment of the advisory group and desig- 
nation of areas for rehabilitation (see 
May Journat, page 162). 


Richmond, Virginia residents have 
recently received small pamphlets in 
which the city’s minimum housing code 
is translated into lay terminology. The 
booklet explains how and when hous- 
ing inspections will be made; how a 
tenant or landlord can get information 
on housing sanitation rulings; and 
what the housing ordinance requires, 
including requirements for tenants and 
those for landlords. Water, washing 
facilities, plumbing, light and ventila 
tion, entrances, drainage, repairs, liv- 
ing space, and all other requirements of 
the code are contained in the easily 
read booklet. 


A Cleveland neighborhood group, 
meanwhile, is getting favorable pub- 
licity on the results of its long-term 
activities in housing, race relations, and 
other problems of community life. The 
Tremont area, as it is known, which 


New England—but not fast enough. 
Cost and transportation problems arose. 
A call was sent out for drivers to go, 
for compensation, to Kansas and drive 
trailers to Worcester. Dozens of driv- 
ers responded and deliveries were thus 
greatly speeded. 
Re-housing 

The housing authority then had the 
choice of repairing and repainting the 
entire development and then letting 
tenants in or of devising some way to 
infiltrate them back while work was 
still going on. It chose to get as many 
tenants back as soon as possible be- 
cause of the cramped unsatisfactory con- 
ditions under which many families 
were living. 

So the development was sectioned 
off by snow fences that separated the 
completed areas and those still under 
repair. Tenants began to return to 
Great Brook Valley Gardens in the 
middle of July. That development was 
filled by August 8. On August 1, the 
first tenants were allowed back into 
Curtis Apartments. 

The resettlement is being controlled 
by large master charts in the central 
office, which show the projects before 
and after the tornado by blocks and 
tenants’ names. 

The Worcester Housing Authority 
has no doubt that it will beat its 
Thanksgiving deadline. 


had its worst slums cleared by a 582- 
unit low-rent housing project in 1940, 
has a neighborhood council that works 
constantly to keep other housing in the 
area up to standard, spots and reports 
illegal conversions, and protests at- 
tempts to rezone parts of the neighbor- 
hood for nonconforming. uses. 


At the federal level, Guy T. O. Hol- 
lyday, FHA commissioner, in June an 
nounced appointment of a group of 
men to advise him on home repairs and 
improvement financing under _provi- 
sions of Title I of the National Hous- 
ing Act. The seven member advisory 
group are all bankers and represent 
geographical areas of the country. Mr. 
Hollyday pointed out when he named 
the group that obsolescence and de- 
preciation have taken a heavy toll of 
property values in major cities and that 
structural alterations, repairs, and im- 
provements can materially improve 
housing conditions for American fami 
lies. 


G. Yates Cook, new director of the 
department of housing rehabilitation of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, is pushing local rehabilitation 
programs through his personal visits to 
a dozen or more cities and through a 
new pamphlet recently issued by 
NAHB called 4 New Face for Amer- 
ica. The pamphlet outlines the causes 
and costs of urban decay; what basic 
tools are needed to correct housing 
violations (covered in the May 1950 
issue of the JouRNAL oF Housinc); and 
the pattern of action in carrying out a 
rehabilitation campaign. 


New York State’s reported set-back 
in housing rehabilitation came when 
Governor Dewey vetoed a bill that 
would have enabled New York City 
to set up a revolving fund with which 
to pay for elimination of flagrant hous 
ing law violations. The cost of the 
work would have been a lien against 
the building, repayable by the owner in 
installments. The governor gave no 
explanation for his veto of the bill, 
which was sponsored by the Joint State 
Legislative Committee on Housing and 
Multiple Dwellings. 


ANNUAL REPORTS— 
(Continued from page 274) 

the CIO housing committee and inter- 
national vice-president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, will repre- 
sent general public interests in judging 
the reports. He was a volunteer union 
organizer for many years before enter- 
ing the field as a full-time worker. 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 259) 

adjacent to the tenants’ building, special 
gently sloped ramps for use in place of 
stairs, non-slip floors, and mechanical 
casement windows. All such special 
units will be on the first floor, all liv- 
ing rooms and bathrooms will be 10 
per cent larger than public housing 
standards, all entrance doors and room 
doors will be large enough to accom- 
modate wheelchairs, and kitchen facili- 
ties will be designed for use by a per- 
son in a, wheelchair. 


FHA DEBENTURE INTEREST RATES 
UPPED; TITLE | EXPENSES REPAID 

The Federal Housing Administration 
in July announced an increase in inter- 
est rates on FHA debentures and at the 
same time said that the first step had 
been taken in repaying funds advanced 
by the government in setting up FHA 
insurance programs. 

Commissioner Guy T. O. Hollyday 
of FHA said that for all 10-year de 
bentures issued in connection with 
mortgage insurance programs interest 
rates will be 234 per cent and the rate 
on all debentures having a term in ex- 
cess of 10 years will be increased from 
2% per cent to 3 per cent. The in- 
creased rates, concurred in by Treasury 
Secretary George M. Humphrey, ef- 
fect mortgages insured on and _ after 
July 8. 

Mr. Hollyday also announced that 
FHA has repaid in full to the secretary 
of the treasury the 81 million dollars 
advanced by the treasury to meet in- 
surance claims and administrative ex- 
penses under the Title I property im- 
provement loan insurance program in 
the early years after premium collec 
tions were first authorized. 


COVENANTS, SEGREGATION— 
(Continued from page 271) 
the owner of a house who sold it with 
out a restrictive racial clause in the 
deed could not be sued for violating a 
racial covenant. The defendant in the 
case had sold her house without such a 
clause in the deed, although property 
owners in the neighborhood had an 
agreement that properties never were 
to be occupied by any person “not 
wholly of the white or Caucasian race.” 
Seven months after the defendant sold 
her house, Negroes moved into it and 
the three neighbors then sued her. 
San Francisco 

In the San Francisco case, the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City and County 
of San Francisco, which as the result 
of a decision last October was ordered 
to abandon its segregation policy in its 
North Beach project, in May took the 
case to the court of appeals. 
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GARBAGE GRINDERS POSE LITTLE 
THREAT TO SEWACE DISPOSAL 


There is no appreciable effect on 
sewage facilities when ground garbage 
is disposed of in them, J. T. Shellaby 
of the Public Housing Administration 
in San Diego concluded in a recent 
study of the subject. Mr. Shellaby pre 
pared his report in view of the increas 
ing general use of home garbage grind 
ers and the effect that garbage might 
have on existing sewage disposal facili 
ties. Mr. Shellaby’s report concludes 
that if garbage grinders are in general 
use by 50 per cent of the population 
within the next 20 years, existing sew 
age equipment will not require an en 
largement of more than 12! per cent. 


CONTEST REVEALS PREFERENCE 
FOR PORCELAIN ENAMEL SINKS 
Seventy-five per cent of the entrants 
in a recent “My Kitchen” contest 
sponsored by McCall's magazine ex 
pressed a preference for porcelain 
enamel sinks. In a report on the re 
sults of the contest in which 18,000 en 
trants stated their preferences for home 
appliances, kitchen equipment, and 
furnishings, the magazine said that 
three and one-half times as many 
respondents preferred porcelain enamel 
sinks to all other sinks combined. 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS 
DISPLAYED IN MODEL HOUSE 

New or little tried materials and 
new construction techniques were fea 
tured in a model house in Sweden and 
described recently in an article in the 
swedish publication Byggmaesteren. To 
save lumber the outside wall and roof 
structures are load bearing frames of 
lightweight. One section of the house 
consists of a framework with rein- 
forced plaster of a material called 
“pyrok” on the outside. One facade 
of the building is made of “siporex” 
(called Zeprex in this country—see May 


JouRNAL, page 176). The roof tiles are 
plastic treated and the loggia is roofed 
with corrugated “perspex,” a translu 
cent plastic. The ceilings are of plastic 
fabric and the floor is laid with lami 
nated parquet. 


LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE SLABS 
DEVELOPED FOR HOME BUILDING 

A lightweight building slab called 
Vermicrete—made of vermiculite con 
crete—has been developed for home 
building. Used for both interior and 
exterior walls, the units measure 8 feet 
long, 8 inches wide, and 4% inches 
thick and fit together on a tongue-and 
groove principle to make walls of any 
height or width. Corner and T-units 
make interior walls possible. Advan- 
tages of this building unit, aside from 
its lightweight, are reported to in- 
clude its moistureproof, rot- and fire 
proof characteristics; the fact that it 
can be quickly assembled, needs no 
mortar, stripping, or metal lath. 


REPORT BUILDING INDUSTRY USING 
3-D SLIDES AS NEW SALES MEDIA 

The use of three dimensional colored 
photographs of building materials as 
a sales and merchandising tool is re 
ported by the Revere Camera Com- 
pany, a major producer of | stereo 
cameras and viewers. The Flintkote 
Company, U. S. Ply wood Corporation, 
the Hough Shade Corporation, and the 
Sun Sash Company have reportedly 
made extensive use of the new tech 
nique. A Flintkote Company official 
reports that the three dimensional 
color slides permit lifelike displays of 
its products in true color without using 
cumbersome exhibits. 


FHA REVISES ITS REQUIREMENT 
ON PARTITIONS IN SMALL UNITS 

In a recent revision of its building 
requirements for one- and two-unit 
dwellings, the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration cancelled the requirement 
that the top plate of nonbearing in 
terior partitions must lap over the un- 
der plate of the exterior wall. This 
change permits builders under FHA 
regulations to use clear span construc- 
tion enabling them to close in a house 
when the exterior walls are up. 








BRAB RECOMMENDS STUDY OF 
LIFE EXPECTANCY OF BUILDINGS 
A recommendation that the federal government provide leadership in 

a study of the life of buildings for the general understanding of building 
costs and lowest annual costs has been made by the Building Research 
Advisory Board. The recommendation grew out of BRAB’s study of 
conservation in building construction, begun in 1952 under contract with 
the Defense Production Administration. In its second year report, re 
cently released, BRAB suggested the study and said that “realistic con 
sideration should be given to physical characteristics of buildings, to 
maintenance and management, and to life expectancy of buildings.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
(Continued from page 284) 

and their neighborhood suburbanites, 
many of whom earn their living in the 
city and pay a city wage tax. 

The supplement, printed with color- 
ed cover, is called “Turning Point, 
1952” and tells in layman language 
what each city department and agency 
had accomplished in 1952—the first 
year under the city’s new charter. P. 
Blair Lee, chairman of The Philadel- 
phia Housing Authority, and Francis J. 
Myers, chairman of the Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of Philadelphia, 
reported on the activities of the hous- 
ing and redevelopment agencies. 

By special arrangement with each 
of the three papers, The Philaldelphia 
Inquirer, The Sunday Bulletin, and 
the Daily News, the city was charged 
only for the actual cost of printing the 
supplements—a total of $26,000, or 
a little more than two cents a copy. 
The I/nquirer and the Bulletin dis- 
tributed the supplements with their 
Sunday editions; the News with its 
Monday edition the next day. Walter 
M. Phillips, director of the commerce 
department of Philadelphia, said that 
printing and distribution of only 50,000 
copies of the city’s 1951 annual report, 
which were mailed to a select list, 
cost $41,000. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER— 
(Continued from page 270) 

famed “elder statesman,” Bernard M. 
Baruch, pictured on page 270 with the 
President. 

The Baruch Houses, a federally-aided 
slum clearance and low-rent public 
housing project, will upon its comple- 
tion consist of 2194 units in 17 high- 
rise structures. Located in Manhattan’s 
lower east side on a 27.9 acre site, the 
project buildings will cover only about 
12 per cent of the land, the remainder 
being used for parks, playgrounds, and 
walks. Total cost of the project will be 
32 million dollars and rents will aver- 
age $38.50 a month, according to the 
New York City Housing Authority. 

The entire Baruch project is being 
constructed in two sections, Section I 
being the six buildings under construc- 
tion at the time of dedication. Section 
II, the larger of the two, is not yet 
under construction and its fate in light 
of Congressional cuts in housing starts 
for fiscal 1954 has not yet been decided. 
The possible loss of federal support in 
building this section was implied by 
Mr. Moses in his statement that the 
Baruch Houses had been cut in two. 
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director of the San Francisco field office of 
the Public Housing Administration, is shov'n 
right in the picture above receiving a copy 
of a resolution passed by the executive 


board of the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council of NAHO, honoring him for his 
contributions to the low-rent housing pro- 
gram. The resolution honored Mr. Melville 
and his field office staff for the “energetic 
and able service rendered local housing author 
ities . . . for this willing and loyal service 
in a large measure contributed to the suc 
cess of the low-rent and other public housing 
programs.” George R. Wallace, executive di 
rector of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Oxnard, California and new president of 
the Pacific Southwest Regional Council, is 
shown left making the presentation to Mr. 
Melville. 


MACE M. BROWN, 

a commissioner of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Omaha for 15 years and a long- 
time member of NAHO, died August 3 in 
Omaha. Mr. Brown had been active in NAHO 
affairs for some tame, having served on the 
North Central Regional Council and as vice- 
president of the region at one time. He at 
tended many of NAHO’s annual meetings 
and lent his support to commissioner activ 
ities in the Association. At the time of his 
death he was treasurer of the Omaha author- 
ity. He was a public member of the Nebras- 
ka labor claims compensation court and from 
1935 to 193° headed the Omaha Central 
Labor Union. 


JOSEPH L. KASZUBSKI, 

controller of the New York City Housing 
Authority, died in July after a long illness. 
Mr. Kaszubski had been a member of NAHO 
for ten years and had been active in its affairs. 
He joined the New York housing authority 
in 1928 as an accountant and worked his 
way up to controller. 


ROBERT KOHN, 

83, first director of the housing division of 
the Public Works Administration in 1933, 
died June 16 in Ossining, New York. Mr. 
Kohn was an architect and specialist in city 
planning and low-cost housing design. He 
retained his interest in low-rent housing 
throughout his life, although he was not 
actively working in the program. 


RAYMOND M. FOLEY, 

former administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, who resigned at the 
time the new administration took over (see 
March JourNaL, page 77), in August opened 
offices in Washington, D. C. as a consultant 
and Washington representative on housing and 
related matters in the mortgage finance, in 
vestment, and development fields. As _ part 
#t his service to his clients he will maintain 
a continuing study and report on the hous 
ing field with special reference to activities, 


attitudes, and trends in government agencies 


ISADORE CANDEUB, 

former area planner for the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, was the 
winner of the top $1500 Maryland state award 
in the General Motors better highways awards 
contest recently. Mr. Candeub, who now lives 
in Newark, is a former resident of Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 


JACK MELTZER 

has been appointed director of planning at 
Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago, succeed 
ing Reginald Isaacs, who resigned to teach 


at Harvard University (see June JouRNAL, 
page 213). Mr. Meltzer has been with the 
division of slum clearance and urban rede 
velopment of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, with offices in Chicago. Previous to 
his work with DSCUR, he had worked with 
the West Side Medical Center Commission 
in Chicago, the Chicago plan commission, 
the Public Housing Administration, and with 
Chicago’s housing and redevelopment coordi- 
nator. 


RAPHAEL C. POLLOCK, 


formerly chief of the technical assistance mis- 
sion to Ecuador and United Nations ad 
viser, is the author of an article, “How To 
Export Know-How,” which appears in the 
August 1953 issue of United Nations World. 
Mr. Pollock stresses in his article the need 
for the United States to send technical as 
sistance experts to underdeveloped countries 
who are skilled in human relations, as well 
as technology, and who will mix with and 
understand native peoples. 


R. A. BREMER 

has resigned as assistant executive director 
of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Dallas to go into the private building business 
as a distributor for Gunnison homes. Joe C. 
Lair, who has been assistant director for de 
velopment of the authority, has been appoint 
ed to succeed Mr. Bremer. Mr. Bremer is a 
member of the NAHO Board of Governors, 
whose three-year term expires in October. 


MISS SARA SHUMAN, 

assistant director of research and_ statistics 
of the Housing Authority of Baltimore City, 
was married July 3 to Walter E. Hartman. 


BASSETTI and MORSE, 

Seattle architects and designers of Sunnyslope, 
low-rent project of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Kennewick, Washington (see 
October 1951 JourNaL, page 358), won one 
of seven awards for “outstanding contribu 
tions to American architecture” made by the 
American Institute of Architects at its 1953 
annual convention in Seattle in June. Fred 
Bassetti, senior partner in the firm, was a 
project planner in the Seattle regional office 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority dur- 
ing the war. 
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CITY NEWS— 

(Continued from page 270) 

of the City of Houston are filled and 
have long waiting lists. 

Criticism of the San Felipe Courts 
situation by a district judge was a key 
event in touching off the resignation in 
early May of Colonel E. A. Eversberg 
as executive director of the housing 
authority. Colonel Eversberg was ap- 
pointed to the executive director’s job 
in September 1952 after E. W. Blum, 
who was charged with embezzling au- 
thority funds, was fired as director in 
the summer of 1952. Shortly after Mr. 
Blum’s dismissal, three of the five hous- 
ing authority commissioners resigned 
and a fourth member of the board 
resigned at the time Colonel Eversberg 
left the authority. Thomas F. Booker, 
Jr., has been appointed to succeed Col- 
onel Eversberg. 


NCHA EXTENDS BI-RACIAL POLICY 
TO FOUR OF ITS OLDER PROJECTS 

In a further effort to eliminate racial 
segregation in its public low-rent hous- 
ing projects, the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority in June extended its pol- 
icy of open occupancy for both Negro 
and white occupants to include all but 
two of its existing projects. The au- 
thority in April had opened to bi-racial 
occupancy all new projects planned, 
built, or occupied after September 1, 
1951 (see May Journat, page 159). 

Establishing September 1, 1953 as the 
effective date for the new policy, the 
authority is planning to open for bi- 
racial occupancy the 203-unit Ellen 
Wilson Dwellings and the 16-unit Jef- 
ferson Terrace project, both of which 
have been restricted to white tenants, 
and the 314-unit Carrollsburg Dwell- 
ings and the 24-unit St. Mary’s Court 
Apartments, which have been restricted 
to Negro occupants. 

The new policy will not apply to war 
housing under the management of the 
authority, since this housing is being 
disposed of. If the war housing is trans- 
ferred to the authority by the Public 
Housing Administration, however, the 
authority states that the policy will 
apply to it also, effective on the date of 
transfer. 

The authority decided to defer appli- 
cation of the policy in the cases of two 
projects now under construction and 
nearing completion because authority 
staff studies have indicated that both 
projects are in areas that are not 
equipped to serve a bi-racial population 
—with unrestricted schools, _ play- 
grounds, etc. According to the April 
policy, both of these projects were to 
have open occupancy when completed. 
They are the 190-unit Richardson 
Dwellings, located in a predominantly 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A17—HOUSING MANAGERS, ASSISTANT 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority in 
vites resumés from experienced managers and 
assistant managers for its multi-story projects 
now under construction. Please give age, 
education, inter-racial housing experience. Ad 
dress replies to Personnel Director, The Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority, 42 South 15th 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


A18—PLANNERS 

Senior planner: Salary $5460-$6660. Two 
positions available. Qualifications: degree in 
city planning, civil engineering, landscape 
architecture, architecture, or economics, plus 
five years experience—or equivalent combina 
tion of experience and training. 

Associate planner: Salary $4500-$5460. 
Qualifications: degree in city planning, civil 
engineering, landscape architecture, or archi 
tecture, plus three years’ experience — or 
equivalent combination of education and ex 
perience. 

Junior planner: Salary $3900-$4740. Quali 
fications desired: degree in city planning, 
landscape architecture, civil engineering, plus 
one year of experience in city planning or 
related work. 


Negro area, and the 254-unit Highland 
Dwellings Addition, located in a pre- 
dominantly white area. 

Voicing objection to the two excep- 
tions to the policy of nonsegregation, 
the District of Columbia branch of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People sent telegrams 
to all members of the authority urging 
that no exceptions be made to the new 
policy and argued that the linking of 
open occupancy to racial patterns of 
neighborhoods as indicated by restric- 
tive schools and playgrounds and au- 
thority staff studies constitutes a back- 
ward step in the effort to end segre- 
gation and renders the policy mean- 
ingless. 


2087 FAMILIES HAVE OCCUPIED 
NINE YEAR OLD DETROIT PROJECT 

A total of 2087 families, an average 
of three families per unit, have lived 
at one time or another in the 707 units 
of the Detroit Housing Commission’s 
McKeever Homes and McKeever An- 
nex. The projects were built as tempo 
rary war housing. 

In a nine-year review of move-outs 
from the two projects, 116 of the 
original 675 families to occupy the 
McKeever Homes are reported still 
living in the projects. Of the total of 
707 units, 692 are currently occupied. 

The projects’ manager, Charles Duf- 
field, has drawn up a summary of the 
reasons given by tenants for moving 


Training and experience in all positions 
should emphasize physical planning. Write 
to Philip E. Geissal, Chief Planning Engi 
neer, City Plan Commission, 15th Floor, City 
Hall, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W4, Male, 46—RESEARCH, ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Ten years housing and community experi 
ence with official and nonofficial agencies. 
Has served as reseach field director, had 
two years’ experience with health department, 
and three years with citizens group. Asso 
ciate professor of sociology and research. Civil 
service rating as business economist. Educa 
tion: Ph. D. equivalent. Available after Labor 
Day. 


WI18, Male—MANAGEMENT, RELOCA- 
TION WORK 

Eleven years experience in government in 
administrative capacity with real estate pro- 
grams, including relocation work, with Vet- 
erans Administration and Office of Rent 
Stabilization. Also 11 years in own real 
estate firm specializing in sales and manage 
ment. B.A. degree, University of Illinois 
economics major. Salary: approximately $6000 


out. The largest percentage, 24.2, built 
or purchased their own homes. Anoth- 
er 12.4 per cent moved back to their 
home towns and 9.7 per cent moved 
out of the city or the state. Only 4.9 
per cent were transferred to perma- 
nent public housing. 

Among other reasons given for leav 
ing were: rental of private housing, 
11.6 per cent; moved in with relatives, 
5.6 per cent; eviction for failure to 
pay rent or moved without paying 
rent, 19.8 per cent; transferred to other 
temporary projects, 2.1 per cent; and 
miscellaneous reasons or unreported, 
9.7 per cent. 

ST. LOUIS PLAZA REDEVELOPMENT 
BOND ISSUE GOES TO VOTE AGAIN 

Voters in St. Louis will go to the 
polls September 29 to decide whether 
the city will authorize a 1.5 million 
dollar bond issue to help finance rede 
velopment in the Memorial Plaza area. 
In a vote last March the same issue 
barely missed approval (see April 
JouRNAL, page 121). 

An education committee has been 
formed by Edwin M. Clark, head of 
a citizens group supporting the issue, 
to inform the public by press, radio, 
television, and billboards about the 
bond issue and redevelopment plan. 
The issue’s defeat last spring was at- 
tributed largely to lack of public in- 
formation about the purpose of the 
issue. 
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JOH-H1—HONEYCOMB MATERIAL 





A new material that is light enough 
for use in aircraft but strong enough 
to hold up a 2-ton elephant is now 
being marketed for use in residential 
construction. Aircomb, as it’s called, is 
a honeycomb structure of paper im- 
pregnated with a phenolic resin that is 
used as a sandwich “filling” between 
sheets of wood, plywood, plastic, alumi 
num, stainless steel, or magnesium to 
form a strong but light building ma 
terial. 

Developed by a large aircraft pro- 
ducer for use as partitions, floors, pan- 
els, interior baggage racks, 
tables, and cabin ceilings in aircraft, the 
material is now being produced for 
building construction to meet high 
strength, high rigidity, and low weight 
requirements. It is said to be adaptable 
for use as partitioning, doors, false ceil 
ings, interior trim, flooring, and other 
parts of buildings usually 
wood, stone, metal, or plastic. 

Claimed to be durable, fire and pest 


Literature 
To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 


matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 301. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 


doors, 


made of 

















JOH-H5—101 Hints on Better Floor Care. 
28 pp., illus. 

The cleaning and protection of different 
types of floor surfaces are discussed in this 
booklet. Directions are given for the mainten 
ance of floors made of linoleum, asphalt, 
mastic, concrete, rubber, marble, terrazzo, tile, 
slate, and magnesite. Waxing of floors is ex- 
plained with details on choice of wax, reduc 
tion of floor slipperiness, and buffing of wax. 
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resistant, and to have excellent insula 
tion and soundproofing qualities, the 
material reportedly weighs only one- 
sixteenth as much as a piece of steel 
of equal rigidity. 

It is shipped pre-cut and is available 
in any thickness from 1/16 inch to 5 
inches in any length desired. 


JOH-H2—PREFABRICATED CHIMNEY 

A neat little package that’s really 
stacked and well encased—that’s the 
Vitroliner prefabricated, packaged 
chimney. Designed for easy and rapid 
installation, the packaged sections are 
preinsulated units in 2-foot lengths, de- 
signed to be stacked from the heating 
plant to the roof. The chimney is 
supported by ceiling joists and held in 
position at the top by a tailor-made flue 
housing on the roof. The chimneys 
are produced in two types—one for one 
story buildings without basements and 
the other for basement type buildings 
and two-story houses. 

The chimney’s inner pipe is a heavy 
gauge steel double coated with an acid 
resistant enamel. Around this pipe is a 
l-inch thick layer of insulation covered 
on the outside surface by a metal cas 
ing. On chimneys for houses with base 
ments and for two-story houses, an 
outer metal casing is added. The hous 
ing for the flue on the roof, made to 
order to fit the exact angle of a roof, 
or for flat roofs, is of galvanized sheet 
metal, to be painted after installation. 
A one-piece enamel top and rain cap is 


JOH-H6—Aluminum and Steel Windows 
Catalog. 31 pp.., illus. 

Presented as a general catalogue of window 
installations, this brochure reviews standard 
types and sizes of pivoted, casement, projec 
tion, and double-hung aluminum and steel 
windows. Additional information on screens, 
storm windows, and window hardware and 
glass are also given. 


JOH-H7—Insulation for Light Construc- 
tion. 19 pp., illus. 

The advantages, considerations, 
thickness recommendations, and placement of 
insulation in light residential construction are 
described in this brochure. 


de sign 


Techniques for 
reducing heat loss in the winter and saving 
fuel are explained, with charts showing vari 
ations of design appropriate for different parts 
of the country. Another chart indicates the 
type of insulation appropriate to different 
types of houses and the appropriate lengths, 
widths, and thicknesses of the insylation ma- 
terial. 


JOH-H8—Protection of Plumbing Fix- 
tures. 4 pp., illus. 
This folder explains methods for the pro 


designed to provide weather protection 
and prevent down-drafts. 


JOH-H3—WATERPROOFING SYSTEM 
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Getting rid of a social drip may be a 
problem but the kind of drip that leaks 
through walls can reportedly be easily 
eliminated by a new waterproofing 
A brick wall waterproofing 
technique called the Larson system has 
been developed to stop leaks by pro- 
viding an_ impenetrable 
within a wall. 


system. 


membrane 
The barrier units are long step 
shaped forms installed in the masonry 
when the bricks are layed, as shown in 
the cross-section diagram above. The 
units are installed to over-lap each other 
by several inches to form a continuous 
barrier against water that might pene 
trate the outer unprotected brick layer. 
Varied shapes of these barrier units are 





GET THE FACTS— 

on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 300 and 301. To get manu- 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
ing “JOH” numbers on. the 
coupon on page 301 and send the 
coupon to the JouRNAL. 











tection of plumbing installations while con 
struction and interior decorating work are 
being finished. Damages to sinks, bath tubs, 
ind toilet bowls are described, with recom- 
mendations for appropriate coverings to protect 
the enamel surfaces. 


JOH-H9—Plastiment Concrete Densifier. 
8 pp., illus. 

Factors controlling the basic quality of 
cement and the controlling effects of a con 
crete densifier are discussed and compared with 
conventional processes by use of graphs in this 
pamphlet. The reduction of water content, 
control of gel formation on concrete, drying 
uniformity, and_ shrinkage 
effects ascribed to a densiher. 


resistance are 


among the 


JOH-H10—Better Built-Up Roofs with 
Liquid Foils. 4 pp., illus. 

Reviewing the performance record of liquid 
foil on built-up roofs, this folder explains its 
relative durability, the cost of application, and 


appropriate uses. 
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used to protect window and door open- 
ings, roof flashings, and roof walls. 
Manufactured from materials made to 
specification and in accordance with 
specific job details, the units are said 
to be highly durable and reportedly do 
not weaken the wall structure. 

The manufacturers of the water- 
proofing system provide a consultative 
service for preparation of specifications 
that include the system and company 
workers install the waterproofing, work- 
ing along with the masons during con- 
struction. Cost of the waterproofing is 
said to be about | per cent of the cost 
of the whole building. 


JOH-H4—VINYL-COATED SCREEN 

A new insect screen is on the mar- 
ket that reportedly will not shrink, 
stretch or ravel; will not vary its shape 
at extreme temperatures; will not warp 
or bow the frame; will not rust, cor- 
rode, or lose its color; needs no paint; 
can be cut with ordinary scissors; and 
feels more like mesh cloth than screen- 
ing. It’s vinyl-coated fiber glass woven 
into a screen mesh. 

The manufacturer claims that after 
long exposure to arc light equivalent to 
intense sunlight and heat, to fresh and 
salt water spray and immersion, and to 
exposure to fungus, the product shows 
no effects. Exposure to direct flame 
reportedly failed to produce any break 
or shrinkage in the screen mesh. 

Produced in standard widths and 
meshes, the new screen is available for 
self-storing combination window-screen 
units and reportedly soon will be pro 
duced to replace all types of screening. 
Its price is said to compete with that of 
aluminum and bronze screens. 
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JOH-H11—LIGHT BULB CHANCER 
. 




















A far reaching device said to have far 
reaching effects in economy is a new 
light bulb changer pole made of light 
weight aluminum with a bulb holder 
attachment at the end. The manufac 
turer claims that it reduces time con 
sumed in changing out-of-reach bulbs 
and eliminates the need of cumbersome 
and hazardous ladders to reach light 
bulb installations. 

An elastic claw at the end of the 
pole grips the burned out bulb tightly 
enough to unscrew it as the pole is 
turned at the base. A new bulb is in 
stalled by the reverse procedure and the 
claw pulled off the screwed-in bulb. 

The aluminum pole is available in a 
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variety of lengths or sections can be 
purchased separately and attached end 
to end to build almost any length of 
pole. The bulb changing device fitted 
on the end of the pole is available in a 
variety of types to handle all bulb 
sizes from 15 to 15(0 watts, for mer 
cury bulbs, and others. Another at 
tachment permits removal of broken 
light bulbs. To eliminate the risk of 
shock through the aluminum pole, a 
5-foot insulated pole section is also 
available. 


JOH-H12—INSECTICIDE PAINT 

Insects don’t have to be told to “drop 
dead”—they just naturally die when 
they contact Kill-Kote, according to the 
manufacturers of a new _ insecticide 
paint. Reported to be a high grade, oil- 
base flat paint mixed with insecticide, 
it produces a permanent, odorless insec 
ticide surface on ceilings and walls in 
kitchens, bathrooms, closets, cupboards, 
nurseries, or wherever insects are a 
problem. 

Produced only in colors that attract 
insects—white, cream, ivory, yellow, 
and clear—the paint can be sprayed, 
brushed, or rolled on and only one coat 
is said to be required. The manufac 
turers claim that the insecticide paint is 
harmless to humans, animals, and fowl 
but kills on 
black centipedes, 
crickets, fleas, flies, gnats, lice, moths, 


contact ants, bedbugs, 
beetles, widows, 
mites, mosquitoes, roaches, spiders, sil 
verfish, tarantulas, ticks, wasps, water 
bugs, and others. Said to be effective 
for years, the paint is reportedly even 
more effective after washing with water 
or a solution of water and detergent. 


JOH-H13—ELECTRIC SPRAY GUN 

A trigger-happy maintenance man is 
an asset if he’s trigger happy with a 
Champion electric spray gun, its manu 
facturer says. The gun _ reportedly 
sprays paints, lacquers, enamels, var 
nishes, chemicals, oils, insecticides, de- 
odorants, shellacs, waxes, rustproofers, 
and waterproofers with only a one 
finger squeeze on the trigger. 

The major claims made for the spray 
gun are that it is electrically powered 
and requires no compressor, it is made 
of all metal parts and is noncorrosive 
and unbreakable, it contains no glass or 
plastic parts, and it won't clog. 

Weighing only 34 pounds, it is fed 
with liquid from a 25-ounce aluminum 
container attached beneath the spraying 
nozzle. 
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USCO ~:~“ PRIME WINDOWS 






























“FULVUE” VERTICAL SLIDE 


VERTICAL 
SLIDE 


Sliding Glass and Screen Inserts 
easily removed from inside for 
Ru Ue 
Rusco removable sash feature 
has tremendous appeal as a 
Cu uk Le 


RUSCO FULVUE PRIME WINDOWS moke an 

poy a de treatment where large window areas 

——. in 3-panel-high and 4- 

in a wide voriefy of sizes. 

Betty v otmed ce series with Rusco’s simple, non- 
Ssering mullions. 


Rusco HORIZONTAL SLIDE WINDOWS ideally meet 
design and construction a for high window 
lacement, such as in ran 
thtubs, etc. Provide added usable wail space. 


it Better... Faster... Cheaper with 


RUSCO PRIME WINDOWS Are Fully Pre-Assembled — 
Glazed, Finish-Painted and with Hardware Attached — 


All Ready to Install in Window Openings! 


@ In ever-increasing numbers, architects and builders are finding 
Rusco Prime Windows their best solution to the problem of top- 


quality specifications within fixed cost limitations. 


These unique, ready-to-install windows make truly remarkable sav- 
ings in installation time and costs. They can be fully installed on 
many types of construction in as little as 5 minutes per unit! When 
you consider their low initial cost, plus the elimination of field 
glazing, painting and fitting of hardware, you can readily appreciate 
why the installed cost on Rusco is frequently less than that of the 


cheapest conventional windows obtainable. 


Rusco Prime Windows are precision-built of sturdy, tubular gal- 
vanized steel, bonderized and finish-painted with baked-on outdoor 
enamel. Smooth and effortless in operation, they are available with 
insulating sash (eliminating the need for storm windows—and also 
an ideal treatment for air conditioning) and with Rusco’s Fiberglas 
screens which are rustproof, rotproof, burnproof and never 


need painting. 


For Complete Specifications and Illustrated Catalog, 
Write Dept. 7-JH-93 


THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY 


Cleveland 1, Ohio « In Canada: Toronto 13, Ontario 


THOUSANDS OF Rusco PRIME WINDOW v msvat- 
LATIONS have been made throughout the United 
States, Canada and Alaska on every type of con- 
struction from low-cost housing projects to the finest 
custom-designed homes, apartments and commercial 
establishments. 


type homes, above sinks, 
































Dempster-Dumpster System Solves 
Housing Authorities’ Unsanitary, Costly Rubbish Collection Problem 


At Nashville. Baltimore. El Paso. Denve 


and many other cities. housing authorities 


have replaced hundreds of unsanitary and in- 
adequate trash cans, barrels, etc. with a few 
big steel Dempster-Dumpster Containers. In 
one group of homes. for instance. 15 Demp- 
ster-Dumpster Containers replaced 345 cans 
and 415 barrels. 

The Dempster-Dumpster System is com- 
pletely solving unsanitary and unsightly con- 
ditions. Containers have self-latchinge doors 
opened by tenants for depositing refuse ir 
container, then closed. sealing-up the trash 
and eliminating odors. rats. flies and the seat- 
tering of trash by winds and scavengers. 

Rubbish collection costs have been cut by 
the Dempster-Dumpster System from 50 to 90 
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percent, according to the various authorities 
who have installed this equipment. 

One truck-mounted = Dempster-Dumpstet 
serves scores of containers. as shown below. 
The pick up, hauling and dumping operations. 
shown above. are handled by hydraulic con 
trols in eab. Only one man. the driver. is re 
quired. 

Write to us for complete information. If 
you plan to be at the NAHO National Ex- 
hibit in Milwaukee October 13-16. make our 
Booth 45 vour first stop. You will be fac 
ing our booth when entering the exhibit hall. 
The Dempster-Dumpster System provides san 
itary trash and rubbish collection for hous 
ing projects alt the lowest possible cost. Manu 
factured exclusively by Dempster Brothers. 
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Handles Scores of Containers . 
All Designs . . . All Sizes 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 593 Shea Bldg, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


One Truck-Mounted Dempster-Dumpster 





IT’S RANDOM SHADES OF MATICC 
PARQUETRY ASPHALT TILE-- 


not expensive wood block flooring 


MATICO PARQUETRY surprises a lot of people .. . in a way they like 
to be surprised. For now . . . at the low, low price of asphalt tile . . . they 
can have the luxurious beauty of expensive, parquetry flooring! 


Parquetry is available in four desirable shades — walnut, mahogany, maple 
and oak. Use them individually or together in a striking random pattern 
that is truly distinctive. 


Low initial cost . . . low cost of upkeep . . . excellent resilience underfoot 
. Outstanding resistance to stains, scratches and water ... MATICO 
PARQUETRY adds “SELL” to any home 


MATICO PARQUETRY can be installed on, above or below grade. . . and 
it goes down easily and quickly, tile by tile. Fits in with all types of decor, too! 
It will pay you to look into MATICO PARQUETRY when you plan your 
next homes. Send for full data and specifications today 


Dept. 16-8 
MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Member: Asphalt Tile Institute 
Joliet, Ill. © Long Beach, Calif. © Newburgh, N.Y. 








